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CAMPBELL HAYS 


Members of a summer work camp in Holland sing before their evening meal. Work campers come 
from many countries and from many differing backgrounds. As they work, eat, and relax together, 
they become an international community. (See Summer Work Camps — page 41) 
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Editori 


The American Community is Foreign Policy! 


HE foreign policy of the United States has meaning and substance only 
insofar as it is based upon the understanding and participation of the 
men and women of Olean, New York; Sioux City, lowa, or Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. This is true whether John Foster Dulles or Dean Acheson sits 
behind the desk of Secretary of State. It is one of the strengths and com- 
plexities of our government. In some countries, individuals or small 
groups of men have become the State, and proclaim with easy assurance 
the foreign policy of their nations. We, on the other hand, must depend 
upon the slow, sometimes stumbling and frequently frustrating process of 
discussion, compromise, and agreement. This is a price free men choose 
to pay. 

This issue of the News Bulletin reports particularly what a sample of 
our fellow citizens throughout the country are trying to do in one im- 
portant aspect of the foreign policy of this country. Although the reasons 
may differ why a university in Texas, a church group in Montana, a Rotary 
Club in Georgia, or a corporation in Connecticut sponsors a program 
involving the exchange of men and women among nations, their separate 
and individual activities influence positively or negatively our under- 
standing of other countries and the attitudes of other countries toward us. 
This affects directly our foreign policy. 


HE evidence of community participation in exchange of persons pro- 
grams, as reported by the Institute’s regional offices throughout the 
country, is encouraging. A hasty reading of the daily press might easily 
give the idea that many Americans are trying to wrap our borders around 
us and shut out any dangerous drafts from abroad. Self-appointed spokes- 
men for small but vociferous groups try to frighten us with the spectre 
that anything international is subversive. Attempts are made to keep our 
children from learning about the world or from analyzing sincere attemps 
at international cooperation. 
The heartening fact is that when our citizens are freely given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in programs involving men and women of other 
countries, the response is overwhelming. The innate hospitality of the 
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American people is demonstrated in the way in which communities 
throughout ‘the country have opened their homes and organizations to 
visitors from abroad. In this process we and our children have learned 
much about other peoples. As we get to know “foreigners” at our dinner 
table, in our churches, and PTA meetings; in our factories and little 
theaters, we learn to appreciate the common aspirations of men of all 
nations and the particular problems which trouble citizens of other coun- 
tries. This is education in foreign affairs at its best. 


Donald J. Shank 
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They Can't Say No 


Ann Blau 


IKE the young lady of dubious virtue in the musical play of some years 
back, the directors and staffs of the Institute’s regional offices find it 
difficult to refuse any reasonable request, whether from a temporarily 
stranded undergraduate, a club needing a speaker, a group of new arrivals 
who have lost their baggage, an artist who is tired of museums and just 
wants a place to sit and relax, a student who feels lost and lonely, another 
from a warm climate who needs a heavy coat. The field office staffs, who 
consider their jobs to be more than merely a means of livelihood, work 
evenings, weekends and holidays if there are students to meet, leaders to 
program, or visitors to put on train, plane or ship for their next destina- 
tion. 


Visitors from abroad were not, of course, unknown in the areas covered 
by the regional offices previous to the summer and fall of 1951. The 
Committee on Friendly Relations, the World Affairs Councils, NAFSA, 
local church groups, women’s clubs, labor organizations, and professional 
societies had long been active in planning for guests from other countries. 
However, with the whole-hearted cooperation of organizations and in- 
dividuals in their areas, the regional offices have been able to weave into 
a solid fabric the strands of community interest. 


Only this kind of community support made it possible for a group of 
65 members of a French National Defense team to be entertained, on one 
day’s notice, by families in five small towns over the Fourth of July; for 
four German women leaders to have become so affected by the warmth 
and friendliness of America that they went to the nearest Red Cross Blood 
Bank to give blood for GI’s in Korea; to have recruited, in one week, in a 
city hundreds of miles from the nearest regional office, 80 families com- 
mitted to providing regular hospitality for foreign students. 


The following pages contain reports by the regional offices of some of 
the unique activities which they are carrying on and planning for the 
future. Common to all, however, are the busy director, the peripatetic 
field representative, the resourceful receptionist, the jangling telephone, 
and the open door. 


ANN Btav is the desk-bound administrative assistant of Donald J. Shank, with special liaison 
responsibilities between the regional offices and the several departments of ITE-New York. 
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REGIONAL OFFICES 


The West Coast 


THE COMMUNITY OPENS ITS DOORS REPORTS: FROM IIE 


Harriet J. Eliel 


IKE the old woman who lived in a 
shoe, who had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do, the 
West Coast Office during the summer 
months had so many students it hardly 
knew what to do—next. Or what next to 
expect. Life was a series of unexpected 
emergencies, both humorous and sad, 
hectic and frustrating, all demanding 
patience and resourcefulness, friendli- 
ness, and physical fortitude. The direc- 
tor, if she had had time to find a daisy, 
might have been heard to murmur as 
she plucked the petals, instead of “Rich- 
man, poorman, beggarman, thief”: 
“Banker, counselor, baggageman, chief” ; 
while her staff would be whispering 
over midnight coffee, “ticket agent, 
hotel clerk, greeter, nurse.” 

The director had often found it con- 
venient to have her name the only one 
like it in the phone book, but when 500 
homeward-bound, exuberant, and con- 
scientious Japanese students, who had 
been given explicit directions to report 
to Harriet Eliel on arrival in San Fran- 
cisco, began to arrive in June, and her 
early morning and late at night fare 
was a phone call:— “This is GARIOA 
student, I arrive and where do I stay 
please?” — she began to have doubts 
as to whether she had married the right 
name. 

There was the boy who arrived sev- 
eral days early with fifteen cents in his 
pocket; the girl who had her boy friend 
call from Los Angeles that their car had 
broken down and could the transport 


sailing date be changed to Monday; the 
girl from Portland who wanted to stay 
just two days longer. No one lost his 
hold baggage tags and “Operation Bag- 
gage” involving, as it did, intricate 
bookkeeping, went smoothly with the 
help of the Army on pickups. The office 
became the depository of hundreds of 
letters directed to the departing stu- 
dents. A post office was set up, piles of 
packages — sent C.0.D. and prepaid — 
holding precious U.S. purchases and 
personal effects, littered the corners, 
awaiting arrivals. One unaccompanied 
box marked “Keep On Ice” posed a 
temporary problem. But not for long, 
thanks to a neighboring pharmaceutical 
house. What faith in IIE that doctor 
researcher had! 

The daily routine was too varied ever 
to be dull. The office came to expect 
the many student letters which an- 
nounced their dates of arrival, changes 
in plans, and always included the “bag- 
gages” checks. One letter reported the 
loss of a camera and a box of cigars on 
some train out of Washington, bound 
for New Orleans. The camera was found 
and mailed to Japan. The cautious 
knocks on the office door, the crowded 
benches in the outer office as early as 
eight A.M., the delighted greetings of 
friends separated a year, were daily 
occurrences. So were the sore arms 
and the occasional fainting girl student 
from the effects of the Army booster 
shots. The often wet-eyed farewells of 
the women students, the constant figur- 
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ing and signing of per diem checks, the 
American hospitality events, all were 
part of an everchanging and unpredic- 
table day’s work. 

The many farewells were exchanged 
or interlaced with welcome greetings, 
from July on. Alerted for only 76 ar- 
rivals, the office was faced at all hours 
of the day and night by 193 extra 
unexpected students, all arriving by 
plane and holding “ontos” on coach 
flights. This emergency was met with 
grace by the staff, who conducted 
“Operation Sleepy Eye” and “Lunch 
Counter,” to say nothing of “Operation 
Hold Baggage — No. 2.” 

Many of these unexpected guests 
came in large chartered flights. A num- 
ber of flights had been en route five 
or six nights. These sleepy-eyed stu- 
dents never ceased to amaze the office 
with their weary politeness and eager- 
ness to “see the city” rather than rest 
between flights. Sightseeing buses were 
chartered and lunches were bought and 
distributed to coach planes. When there 
was not enough time between planes 
for the students to come into the city, 
Bonnie Smith conducted informal “ori- 
entation” tours at the airport. The staff 
learned much of Japanese food and 
what dishes would survive a night in a 
lunch box. 

Finding hotel rooms for students is 
a daily occurrence for a regional office, 
but bedding down fifty exhausted stu- 
dents on chairs, couches, and floors of 
the office was a unique experience. Pil- 
lows, quilts, and blankets were rushed 
from the director’s home, staff removed 
shoes from exhausted and il studeats 
who were delayed in taking off by a 
late coach flight east. 

Only a photographer could do justice 
to “Operation Baggage No. 2.” This 
was a complicated adventure all around, 
but the office enjoyed most the sorting 


of keys. On the floor with a mountain 
of over 300 separate keys, each with its 
distinguishing tag bearing name, col- 
lege, and state carefully spelled out by 
pen, crayon or brush, sat the staff. Tags 
made of bone, wood, the linen neck 
band of a shirt, a scrap of a silk kimona, 
a button, attached to strings and rib- 
bons of different hues made a colorful 
collection. Segregating, deciphering, and 
directing envelopes to over 300 students, 
with the right keys in each envelope, 
fell to Peggy Allaway. Bill Miller cut 
his IIE eye teeth on the later stages of 
the operation, having to deal with cus- 
tom inspectors, hitching rides to docks 
on Railway Express trucks, as shipments 
arrived and tracing whereabouts of late 
arriving baggage when shivering stu- 
dents in Minnesota or Iowa wrote plain- 
tively that their “baggages” had not 
arrived, 

So, through the fiery furnace of Port 
of Entry Services for 52 and °53, the 
West Coast Regional Office came of age. 
We welcome the farewells and hellos of 
1953 and °54. Nothing can daunt us. 


Would you like to help foreign stu- 
dents and visitors get acquainted with 
the American people? A practical guide 
for groups or individuals who would 
like to “do something” to increase in- 
ternational understanding, yet don’t 
know how to go about it, “The World 
at Your Door” gives specific sugges- 
tions, lists many of the organizations 
which bring exchangees to this country. 
The purpose of this booklet, as stated 
by Edward R. Murrow in a brief fore- 
word, is “to encourage you and your 
community to participate in interna- 
tional education programs, to show you 
what others are doing, and how you can 
go about joining in.” For a free copy, 
write to the Publications Division of 
the Institute. 
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The Midwest 


INCE the beginning of its relatively 
. short life, the Midwest Office of the 
Institute has had a full and varied 
existence. The days are filled with ac- 
tivities planned for foreign visitors here 
under the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment, interviewing foreign students and 
helping them with their problems, and 
providing information about the ex- 
change programs. In addition to this 
daily routine, we have tackled varied 
projects. 

One of our most successful and in- 
teresting undertakings was a Holiday 
Center for foreign students who would 
be in Chicago during the Christmas 
season. It was our hope that the center 
would be an anchorage where students 
could gather to meet one another over 
a cup of tea, listen to records, receive 
mail, obtain information about the city. 

Such a goal could never have been 
attained without the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of thirty different organizations 
within the metropolitan area.. The 
Y.W.C.A. generously offered the use of 
its headquarters which are equipped 
with such facilities as a cafeteria, show- 
ers, ping-pong tables, and phonograph. 
One hundred and twenty volunteers, re- 
cruited from the various sponsoring or- 
ganizations, acted as hostesses at the 
center, seeing to it that the interests 
and desires of the students were ful- 
filled as adequately as possible. In ad- 
dition to the standard tours of the city’s 
museums and industries, free tickets for 
concerts, basketball games, TV and 
radio programs, and for the Hollywood 
Ice Review were given to the visitors. 
Chicagoland opened its homes to these 
guests and provided many evenings of 


Louise Leonard Wright 


good cheer; teas and open houses were 
arranged spontaneously; new friend- 
ships were made. We were delighted to 
find that the center accommodated over 
127 students from as many as 40 dif- 
ferent countries and from 45 colleges in 
the United States. 

Perhaps one reason for our success 
in gaining community support for the 
center was the weekly radio program, 
“It’s a Small World.” On this program 
the director of the Chicago office has 
been introducing visitors from all over 
the world to Chicagoans and the Middle 
West. Since the program began over a 
year ago, Chicago listeners have had 
the opportunity of hearing over 80 
different guests from 44 countries in- 
terpret life in their respective countries, 
pointing out the similarities to life in 
the United States. Transcriptions are 
made of these informal interviews, and 
the records are not only taken home by 
the visiting guests, but are also used 
here by the Chicago Public Schools. 

We spend most of our time talking to 
the stream of individuals who come to 
our office for information about fellow- 
ship and study opportunities abroad, for 
programming while they are in the city, 
and for help on various individual prob- 
lems. Sometimes, however, we have un- 
wieldy groups that we try to divide into 
smaller units. During the first part of 
July arrangements were made, primarily 
by Wilson: Clark, our Foreign Service 
Officer, for a group of 65 Frenchmen 
from the French Institute of Advanced 
Studies for National Defense to be di- 
vided into five groups and to visit five 
towns near Chicago for the Fourth of 
July celebrations. This team, which was 
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brought to the United States under the 
sponsorship of the M.S. A., went to 
Waukegan, Aurora, Woodstock, St. 
Charles, and Kankakee, where the com- 
munity took them on tours of the neigh- 
borhood, invited them to informal din- 
ners and hot dog picnics, and treated 
them to a fireworks display in typical 
July Fourth fashion. 

No sooner had we wished the French- 
men bon voyage than we found our- 
selves with guests from quite another 
part of the world. During the latter part 
of July, we were hosts to 83 Japanese 
students who came to Chicago for their 
pre-orientation period. We met them 
at the airport at all hours of the day and 
night, established them in Burton-Judson 
Hall at the University of Chicago, among 
fellow students of many different na- 
tionalities, and planned a program of 
varied interests for them. Teas were 
held in their honor not only in our 
office but also by the students at Burton- 
Judson Hall and members of the com- 
munity. One evening American families 
and Japanese students shared picnic 
baskets on the beautiful grounds of 
Ravinia Park, the outdoor summer home 
of the Chicago Symphony. TV parties 
were given by various groups in the 
community to enable them to view both 
the Democratic and Republican con- 
ventions, 

After having learned many interest- 
ing facts and customs about Japan, we 
found ourselves learning a set of new 
facts from the five-member Ryukyuan 
delegation which visited Chicago and 
Wisconsin during the month of August. 
A Chicago program was planned which 
would lend contrast to the program pro- 
vided for them in Wisconsin. While in 
Chicago, the delegation visited a City 
Council meeting and the Mayor’s office, 
conferred with the secretary of the Co- 


operative League of the U.S.A., spent 
two days at the Public Administration 
Clearing House, and met several Ryuk- 
yuan-Americans living in Chicago. 

The greater part of their trip, how- 
ever, was spent in Wisconsin. While at 
Madison, delegation members met rep- 
resentatives of the Legislative Council 
and municipalities, visited the Madison 
Mill and Wisconsin Electric Cooper- 
atives, and through these and many 
similar contacts, learned about the 
legislative system as it operates on a 
state and local level. The delegation 
especially enjoyed a week-end as guests 
in private homes in Janesville. Their 
hostesses, members of the League of 
Women Voters, took them to a meeting 
of the City Council where they saw the 
give-and-take as well as the spirit of 
compromise in a small town govern- 
ment. 

In addition to assisting such interest- 
ing groups of visitors, we have concen- 
trated upon coordinating the foreign 
visitor programs of the various agencies 
with which we work. For example we 
held a meeting in July with eight in- 
dustrial and academic consultants from 
the Chicago area to consider the aca- 
demic and industrial placements for a 
group of 35 British engineers brought 
to this country by the M.S. A. The con- 
sultants came from such manufacturing 
firms as International Harvester, Allis 
Chalmers, Goodman Manufacturers, and 
Michigan Seamless Tube. There were 
also representatives from engineering 
schools and from an investment concern. 

In the Midwest Office the unexpected 
is expected: from picnics to manage- 
ment meetings we have run the gamut 
in providing significant experiences for 
our visitors and in familiarizing the 
community with the exchange of per- 
sons program. 
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The Southwest 


ANY a student from abroad feels 
M that his view of American life 
does not include some important 
sectors of the American people. Our 
foreign students meet their American 
counterparts, but what about the people 
they discovered in Huckleberry Finn or 
Main Street? We find that those study- 
ing in our metropolitan area look for 
an opportunity to see our villages and 
farms. On our less urban campuses, 
many miss the throb of the city. 

Out of this desire of international 
students for a fuller experience came the 
idea of urban-rural exchanges between 
differing communities of the Southwest. 
The complementary nature of the ex- 
change appeals to the students and the 
communities. It gives people of the 
community an opportunity to meet peo- 
ple of other nations face to face; to get 
their views; and to develop the satisfy- 
ing sense of helping the United States 
do its job on the international front. 

In January, the Institute’s community 
committee and its staff in Houston began 
to lay careful plans for this interchange. 


Thomas S. Sutherland 


Mrs. Roy Rowntree, chairman of Houston's IIE 
hospitality committee, introduces a student 
from England to his hostess for the weekend, 
Mrs. W. T. Boyd. 


Six programs were planned, with the 
pilot project to be a visit of forty Texas 


Some of the forty Texas A&M 
foreign students who will be 
guests in Houston, March 6-8, 
shown in front of the College 
Administration Building. 
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R. E. "Bob" Smith, Houston oilman and ranchér, 
discusses the community program with Thomas 
S. Sutherland. Mr. Smith is a member of the 
advisory board of the Southwest office. 


A & M foreign students to Houston. 
March 6-8. 

The week-end is not to cost the stu- 
dents anything. Transportation and 
meals will be provided. Another import- 
ant feature of the plan is the “adoption” 
of the foreign student by a local family. 
The student is to become a son or 
daughter for the week-end; he sleeps at 
“home,” and is treated as a member 
of the family with no special prepara- 
tions in his honor. He sees and does 
things typical of the country and _ its 
people, and he does them with the 


people. 

The enthusiam and spirit of the com- 
munities is shown by the following 
plans for the first contingent of foreign 
students to Houston: 

Mayor Roy Hofheinz will be on hand 
to welcome them at a reception at the 
city hall. prepared by the Junior Cham- 


ber of Commerce. After the reception, 
visiting students will get acquainted 
with their “parents” at an old-fashioned 
covered-dish supper. The next day will 
be taken up with a ranch trip, lunch 
at the Rotary Club, and a Texas-style 
square dance in the evening. Sunday 
gives an opportunity for church and 
dinner with the host family. American 
students will join in all the festivities. 

The idea of these urban-rural ex- 
changes has proved so popular that the 
original six projects will probably be 
doubled in number by the end of the 
school year. Community committees 
throughout Texas have been organized 
b, IIE’s staff and Mrs. Roy Rowntree, 
Houston’s committee chairman and ad- 
visory board member. Similar groups 
of academic, civic, church, and business 
leaders will be formed in Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, in coopera- 
tion with university officials and foreign 
student advisers in these areas. 

The far-reaching effect of these ex- 
change visits can already be seen in 
other community events. One of the 
most important of these is a statewide 
tea to be given by Mrs. Rowntree and 
fourteen hostesses on April 12. in honor 
of foreign students in the Houston 
area. The day has been set aside as 
“International Day” on the city calen- 
dar. Civie and club leaders throughout 
Texas will be invited to attend and 
observe the pilot program in Houston 
and to talk with local participants. The 
tea will coincide with the week-end 
visit of twenty medical students from 
“an Antonio. 
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The Rocky Mountain Area 


CTIVITIES of the Rocky Mountain 
Regional office have grown out of 
the expressed needs of the eight 

and a half states it serves. At the outset. 
a strong core of prominent citizens from 
each of the states in the region accepted 
membership on an advisory committee. 

Last fall it was suggested to key 

members of the committee that they 
arrange for regional representatives of 
the Institute to meet with college presi- 
dents and administrators as well as 
community leaders in state meetings. to 
share experiences in the exchange pro- 
gram. The response was enthusiastic 
and already members of the staff have 
attended meetings in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming. 
President Grady Gammage of Arizona 
State College called the first’ meeting 
which resulted in the creation of com- 
mittees to coordinate the work of col- 
lege and community groups interested 
in extending hospitality to foreign stu- 
dents and visitors. 


On a three-month tour of this 
country a group of officials 
from the Ryukyuan Islands 
were weekend guests at Stone- 
leigh Lodge, a YMCA center 
in the mountains. They are 
shown learning to pitch horse- 
shoes. Front row, (left to right) : 
Tsumichio Asato, member of 
legislature, Central Govern- 
ment; Miss Edith Francis, Den- 
ver, guest at camp; Kitatsu 
Kawamae, mayor of Yonag- 
usuku; Yuhei Izumi, deputy 
chief executive of Central 
Government; Mashahiko Kuba 
of Finance Department. Guests 
in the back row are unidentified. 


Ben M. Cherrington 


This meeting afforded the Institute an 
opportunity to express to college ad- 
ministrators its belief in the great im- 
portance of the work of the foreign 
student and of the National 
\ssociation of Foreign Student Advisers. 
Plans were also considered for stimu- 
lating American students to greater in- 


advisers 


terest in opportunities to study abroad. 
\n important opportunity was offered 
to consult with members of our advi- 
committee and other state leaders 
on the role of the regional office. and 
to evaluate its work so far. Meetings 
in other states covered similar subjects 
and had similar valuable results. 


sory 


of the 
regional office is to arrange programs 
for leaders sent for brief visits to this 
area by the Department of State and 
other Government agencies as well as 
private organizations. An allied activ- 
ity is to introduce to Denver commun- 


An important responsibility 


ity life foreign trainees who are in 
residence for longer periods. This dual 
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service is performed by a citizen’s hos- 
pitality committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. T. D. Cunningham. 

We find that by the time they reach 
Denver, many visitors are satiated with 
observations in their own fields of 
specialization. One distinguished doctor 
exclaimed, “I don’t want to see another 
American hospital. They are wonder- 
ful, but I’ve seen enough.” Conse- 
quently, in addition to home entertain- 
ment, the Hospitality Committee pro- 
vides the foreign visitor with opportun- 
ities to visit the mountains, participate 
in winter and summer sports, attend 
concerts and theaters (including the 
famous Red Rocks Theater in the sum- 
mer), and club activities or discussion 
groups. Similar committees for hos- 
pitality have been created in smaller 
communities of the region which for- 
eigners frequently enjoy visiting. Dur- 
ing the office’s first year 700 citizens 
participated in various phases of the 
program. 

Many of our guests from abroad are 
familiar with the colorful story of the 
“Winning of the West” and are eager 
to visit the area of America’s last 
frontier. Typical of the experiences of 
the stream of visitors who see the 
mines, ghost towns, ranches. and live 
cowboys. was that of the lady from 
India who, dressed in Indian fashion 


The Los Angeles Area 


with her sari, called upon the celebrated 
American Indian potter, Maria, in the 
Indian village of San Ildefonso. Gra- 
ciously, Maria donned her Indian garb 
so that the two might be photographed 
in their native costumes. Subsequent 
exchanges of gifts evidenced the friend- 
ship established between these two 
women residing on opposite sides of the 
globe. 

Among the foreign trainees in the 
Denver area are some 45 engineers 
studying hydroelectric irrigation 
projects at the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The bureau frequently turns to this 
office to provide home hospitality for 
these men and, conversely, their officials 
are most cooperative in arranging ap- 
pointments for our leaders to visit their 
engineering center as well as to go on 
field trips to nearby projects. 

The ear of the public was reached 
through a unique series of radio broad- 
casts sponsored by the Social Science 
Foundation of the University of Den- 
ver, which presented six major aspects 
of the exchange of persons movement. 
Scripts and tape recordings of these 
are available to organizations anywhere 
in the country by addressing the foun- 
dation. Now that citizens have heard 
about the program it is planned that 
they shall next see it in action through 
television. 


The Los Angeles Center for International Students and Visitors has not been 


in operation long enough to have developed an extensive community program. 
However the director, Aksel G. Neilsen, reports that his office has made a thorough 
survey of the colleges and universities in the area to determine the number of 
foreign students enrolled and various services provided for them. An article by 
Mr. Neilsen, based on the survey. will appear in the News Bulletin shortly. 
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Home Town 


HE trees are turning red and gold. 
ji the village has a new school and is 

campaigning for a bigger library. 
and the man who fixes furnaces came 
last week and fixed the furnace. All in 
all, America doesn’t seem so bad. 

To be sure, we can’t find a boy to 
cut the lawn, so we cut the lawn our- 
selves. But our neighbors are cutting 
their own lawns, too, and when the 
job is done there is an unfamiliar but 
pleasant sense of accomplishment. 

In India, village folk come into town 
over the week end and trim lawns by 
pulling off the grass blades one by one: 
in Japan an old woman with a grand- 
child strapped to her back will work a 
week in your garden for three dollars. 
and feel rich when you pay her. Mean- 
while you sit on your veranda and read 
about America——and forget what Amer- 
ica is like. 

After a while, say five or six years 
overseas, you get confused. You see 
America as the Asians do, through the 
eyes of the weekly newsmagazines, the 
biased “special correspondents.” the 
news agencies, the movies. And Amer- 
ica begins to look gigantic, formidable, 
hysterical, basically unlovable. 

The United States Information Serv- 
ices try to help, but don’t. Mass in- 
formation, like mass cooking. somehow 
falls flat. America, despite three-color 
layouts and slick glorification, still 


several years in the Far East as correspondent 
for the New York Heratp TriBune. 

This article originally appeared under the 
title, “The America I Forgot,” in Tots Week 
Macazine, November 9, 1952. Pictures are by 
Ed McCarthy. 

Copyright, 1952, New York Heratp 


Margaret Parton 


The author 


seems inhuman, not really a part of man- 
kind. Everything seems to be solved — 
and since little is solved in the rest of 
the world, it is like pointing to Mars 
and saying “this is what Earth should 
do.” 


Trying to explain America 


But faintly one remembers that. real- 
ly, America is not like that at all. Feebly. 
one tries to explain to puzzled Indian. 
Burmese or Japanese friends what Amer- 
ica is like, beneath the witch-hunting. 
the intolerance, the television worship. 
Because your own vision has failed, 
again the words fall flat. What you really 
need to do is to take your Asian friends 
by the hand and bring them to Pal- 
isades, N. Y., or to any small American 
town. 

Look, you could say, here is the vil- 
lage postmaster, and here is the village 
gas station owner. In your country these 
men are menials, cringing for a Christ- 
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mas tip; here they call us by our first 
names because they've known us since 
childhood, and for the same reason, we 
call them “mister.” And we all send our 
kids — or our grandchildren —to the 
same school, where a retired grand- 
father serves as a traffic cop. 


Friendly help 


The furnace man came and what's 
more, he came back on his own time to 
explain electricity and fuses to two be- 
wildered women. 

The local carpenter-handyman came 
on Sunday and made an emergency gate 
for the child’s room. His time is prec- 
ious these days because he’s done so 
well that he’s moving his family to 
Florida in two weeks. 

The plumber came around, with a 
mail-order house catalogue to lend us, 
having heard by the village grapevine 


The postmaster 


that we were looking for some fencing 
for the child’s play-yard. 

The man who delivers the furnace oil 
knew a hardware store in Nyack which 
sells the fencing, and offered to bring 
some for us the next time he was com- 
ing down the road. 

The garbage man found us some 


fence posts, and the carpenter finished 


Crossroads: Palisades general store and post office, only fifteen miles from Manhattan. Here 
villagers get mail, kids wait for schoolbus. 
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the job. The garbage man asked in 
return for the fence posts only that we 
give him any broken or cast-off toys on 
hand. In his leisure time, he said, he 
liked to fix them up for the kids on his 
route who didn’t have any toys. 

When we discovered we had too much 
fencing, the hardware store took back 
30 feet without a murmur. In Asia you 
can’t take back anything you have 
bought. 

One day when we were out shopping. 
it started to rain. The man who checks 
the electric meter came by to check the 
meter — and stopped to bring our laun- 
dry in from the line and tuck it away 
on the front porch, in dry safety. 

The local garage man came in his 
towing car twice in one morning to 
various points in Rockland County, to 
get our old 1932 wreck on the road 
again — and never even loked sour. 
What’s more, he found us a “new” car 
at a reasonable price. 

“You people don’t need nothing fancy, 
just good,” he said. 

Meanwhile, at least a dozen neighbors 
dedicated themselves to the task of find- 
ing us the perfect nurse-housekeeper - 
and they found her. After the exclusiv- 
ism of Asian society it still seems as- 
tonishing that so many of our neighbors 
differ in religion, politics and national 
background — and yet remain good 
friends, good neighbors. 


What about discrimination? 


“But” say our Asian friends, oblivi- 
ous to the virtues of the garage man, 
the garbage man and the neighbors. 
“what about discrimination?” Yes, you 
have to admit, it does exist, and most 
of us are deeply shamed. But even 
while admitting it, you know that the 
picture in the Asian mind is not exactly 
the same picture in your own mind. 


The gas station owner 


The garage man 
‘ 
The school policeman 
’ 
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In New York the leave for 
Nyack every half hour from an uptown 
terminal. In the bus station there is a 
convenient coffee and hot dog stand 
where you can wait for the bus. Behind 
the counter both Negro and white girls 
work side by side, kidding with the cus- 
tomers. And the customers, black and 
white, roll in, perch on a seat, swig a 


buses 


coffee. toss off a pleasantry and slap 
down their money. There’s a camara- 
derie about that place which has noth- 
ing to do with color, 

In Piermont, two miles up the road. 
there’s a row of houses along the old 
Sparkill creek, where our Negro neigh- 
bors live. Those used to be 
tumbledown shacks, slipping clumsily 
into the placid stream below. Today 
these homes, painted white and green. 


houses 


seem somewhat sturdier and trimmer. 

But the same people respectable, self- 

assured, good friends of the community 
still live in them. 


Carrying their own bundles 


In Nyack on Friday afternoons, the 
streets are crowded with women shop- 
ping for the week end. They come out 
of the stores carrying heavy bundles. 
or perhaps wheeling a wire basket bor- 
rowed from the market. Their children 
trot beside them, pink and round, help- 
Some of the 
women drive off in fancy station-wagons. 
some in jalopies but they all load 
their own cars. In India we couldn't 
carry so much as a newspaper home. 
without losing face. nor could an Amer 


ing to push, to carry, 


ican child hang up his coat or make 
his own bed. 

“You lead such a frantic pace in 
America.” our Asian friends often com- 
plain. “You only have time for materi- 
alistic interests.” 


Modern mothers 


Here on the green lawn in front of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Palis- 
ades, the mothers gather each day to 
watch their children at play. They are 
modern mothers, and their children 
an old rubber ball, 
perhaps, or some branches from the 
dead elm tree, and the falling gold and 
russet leaves. And there is an old sheep 
dog. beloved of all the children, who 
looks like “Nana” in Peter Pan. 

“They started fingerpainting in school 
yesterday.” says one mother. 


have few toys - 


“The music course is good this year,” 
says another. They re beginning Bach.” 

“If only we stay at peace.” says a 
third mother, with apparent irrelevance. 
“FE 

The mothers turn to look at a group 
of small boys, busily weaving a crown 
of autumn honeysuckle for the patient 
sheepdog. The golden leaves drift over 
the green lawn and the late afternoon 
sun slants across the white wooden 
church. 

There is peace in the High Himala- 
vas. there is peace in the golden temples 
tell our Asian 
friends that there is peace and kind- 
liness too. in the little towns of America. 
and in our hearts? 


of Japan. How can we 
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News At Home and Abroad 


Artists in Glass 


N September 

| 1951, Arthur A. 

Houghton, Jr., 

president of Steuben 

Glass, attended an 

international con- 

gress of the Council 

of Industrial De- 

sign, in London. 

While there, he ex- 

plored the progress of contemporary 

design in England and America, and 

had many discussions with Robin Dar- 

win, director of the Royal College of 
Art. 

Steuben, a leading maker of hand- 
made glass in this country, has for 
many years sent its designers to Eur- 
ope to broaden their cultural educa- 
tion. Until this past year, however, 
designers from Europe had not been 
brought to the United States. Mr. 
Houghton suggested to Mr. Darwin that, 
in order to further international design 
development, Steuben Glass might offer 
scholarships to two young designers 
from the graduating class of the Royal 
College of Art. Mr. Darwin was ex- 
tremely interested in the plan since this 
was the first time that such an oppor- 
tunity had been offered to their gradu- 
ates by American industry. 

It was decided that the two student 
designers should take an orientation 
course at Corning Glass Works, Cor- 
ning, New York (the parent company of 
Steuben Glass), where they could gain 
knowledge and understanding of glass. 
its properties and characteristics, and 
the processes employed in its manufac- 


ture. Then they were to be placed in 
the design department of Steuben Glass 
to learn how to adapt their newly- 
acquired knowledge to the design of 
glass. This practical course in modern 
glass design was to be about a year in 
length, after which the students would 
return to England. 

The project was approved by the 
State Department under the Exchange 
Visitors program, and the Institute of 
International Education was asked to 
administer the funds of the grant. The 
two students selected were Keith New 
and Ronald Carter, who arrived in this 
country in June 1952. 

Mr. New’s stay in this country was 
interrupted by what Mr. Darwin calls 
“The biggest commission for stained 


Corning Glass Center 
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glass which has probably been given 
for three hundred years . . . the glass 
for the whole of the great nave of 
the new Coventry Cathedral.” This 
commission was given to the Royal Col- 
lege of Art, and Mr. New was one of 
the three designers selected to design 
and execute the new windows. In De- 
cember he returned to England, where 
he is now hard at work on the project. 


Keith New sent the Institute the fol- 
lowing report of his activities during 
the first month of the program: 

“The first two days comprised an ex- 
tensive tour of the various departments. 

“A glass building for a glass center 
was inevitable and right and the mater- 
ial has been cleverly and convincingly 
exploited. It also seems to be an admir- 
ably civilized structure, with its empha- 
sis on the horizontal rather than the 
vertical distribution of the various de- 
partments, making for easier intercourse 
between sections and people. 

“Some time spent in the library mak- 


The finished product — Lotus Vase 


A Steuben vase in the making 


ing myself familiar with its contents. 
Especially interested in the collection of 
books on stained glass and some of the 
early books on glass with their extreme- 
ly fine woodcuts and engravings. 

“A longer and closer look at the men 
blowing and shaping the Steuben glass. 
Impressed by the speed, accuracy, and 
perfect coordination with which a team 
of men work to produce each single 
piece of glass. The discipline is such 
that the whole process becomes a tense 
yet graceful ritual, a dance chore- 
ographed by an inspired ancient. 

“Watched closely the copper wheel 
engravers at their exciting task. Studied 
the working drawings and followed 
through their translation to glass, noting 
the ones which were successful and 
those which seemed to lose everything 
they had by being so translated. My 
own taste is for those designs which 
stress the linear aspect of form and 
those which were less representational 
in conception. Any attempt at a com- 
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Copper wheel engraving 


pletely three dimensional rendering 
seems to fail, mainly because there is 
something rather uneasy in having a 
three dimensional figure standing on, 
and slightly within, the glass surface. 
This seems to destroy the essential form 
of a glass bowl or jar. Any applied 
design, engraved, etched, etc., must em- 
phasize the direction of a surface. | 
cannot think of anything more difficult 
than trying to enhance an already 
beautiful object. Brilliant technical 
craftsmanship on the part of the engrav- 
er does not solve the problem, although 
such craftsmanship can be admired for 
its own sake. But it is not art any more 
than a perfectly executed scale of C 
major on the pianoforte is art. The de- 
signs of Gwen Lux, Eric Gill, and Jean 
Cocteau seem to me the most successful. 

“Any time spent in the museum could 
be rewarding, and each return is an 
increasing pleasure. Actually drawing 
certain of the exhibits is a great help 


in giving one some understanding of 
good glass forms and the exciting pro- 


portions that can be achieved within a 
small jar or bottle. The Verzelini goblet 
with its exquisite diamond decoration 
is perhaps the one thing I would give 
anything to possess. 

“Spending some time each day in the 
blowing room with an increasing desire 
to have a myself. Saw a new 
design being blown for the first time 
which was fairly difficult. The nervous- 
ness and extreme irritability of the 
gaffer during the whole process remind- 
ed me of a brilliant doctor I once saw 
who, having to perform a delicate oper- 
ation in a very short time, cussed and 
swore his way right through to the 
end, oblivious of the nurses. The ter- 
rific concentration needed by both men 
produced in each case a similar reaction. 


go 


“Compiling a folder of notes, museum 
studies, photographs and a few tentative 
designs of my own.” 


Primavera — designed by Gwen Lux 
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Haverford's ‘Point Four’ Training Program 


reparing young college graduates. 
P both men and women, for partici- 

pation in projects designed to al- 
leviate human suffering and rehabilitate 
devastated areas is nothing new at Hav- 
erford College. It began modestly with 
the organization of an ambulance unit 
during World War |. It continued with 
the establishment of a Reconstruction 
and Relief Curriculum under the direc- 
tion of Professor Douglas YV. Steere 
during World War II. The forty-odd 
graduates of this program were rapid- 
ly absorbed by UNRRA for service as 
welfare officers and staff members in 
displaced persons camps: by the War 
Relocation Authority to aid Japanese- 
Americans in Relocation Centers; by 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee for a wide variety of projects in half 
a dozen war-torn countries of Europe 


Harry W. Prunp is chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Graduate Curricu- 
lum in Social and Technical Assistance at 


Haverford. 


BIG COVE 
COMMUNITY 


Harry W. Pfund 


and in the United States; and by several 
other organizations dealing with socia! 
welfare problems. Besides these special 
trainees, some three hundred graduates 
and members of the faculty of the col- 
lege have served in welfare programs 
during and after the two great wars. 
When the problems of rearmament 
began to affect our college campuses as 
concomitants of the sharp accentuation 
of the “cold war,” the Haverford ad- 
ministration pondered how it, too, could 
make a constructive contribution to the 
national effort while maintaining the 
(Quaker tradition of peaceful endeavor 
and, at the same time, applying reli- 
gious and humanitarian principles to 
an attempted solution of world prob- 
lems. President Truman’s Point Four 
proposal in 1949 for aid to underde- 
veloped countries seemed to point the 
way. While Haverford does not have 
the facilities of a university or technical 
institute to train experts such as agri- 
cultural specialists, engineers, social 


At the entrance to Big Cove 
Community on the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation in North 
Carolina, where the Haverford 
work-and-study seminar was 
held December 23, 1952 — 
February 4, 1953. 
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workers, or public health officials, it does 
have the experience in its faculty to pre- 
pare well-motivated people with some 
background in the social sciences for 
service as junior administrative assist- 
ants to such experts, or as workers at a 
“grass roots” level. In either capacity, 
these young trainees represent what 
might be called “human engineers,” who 
have a keen awareness of the social im- 
plications of the tasks of the experts and 
perhaps, in most cases, a greater readi- 
ness and flexibility in helping a relative- 
ly primitive population adjust itself to a 
new socio-economic order. It is our 
hope that these young men and women 
may act as catalytic agents who con- 
tribute the mysterious element that so 
often constitutes the determining factor 
in the success of a project. 

The Haverford Graduate Curriculum 
in Social and Technical Assistance, now 
in its second year, offers specially de- 
signed courses in case histories of as- 
sistance programs, contemporary cul- 
tures, non-Christian religions, political 
and economic philosophies, and elemen- 
tary fiscal management. Besides certain 
required courses, electives are offered 
in the social sciences and foreign lan- 
guages. Non-academic courses in such 
skills and techniques as automotive me- 
chanics, carpentry, first aid, photog- 
raphy, and community service are also 
part of the program. 

Aided by a generous grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, a series of case 
histories of assistance for use in this 
and similar programs is being prepared 
under the direction of Professors Peter 
G. Franck and Howard M. Teaf, Jr. of 
Haverford. Publication is expected early 
next year. Among the studies already 
completed in manuscript are “Opera- 
tion Bultiste: Promoting Industrial De- 
velopment in Saudi Arabia” by Carleton 
S. Coon, University of Pennsylvania; 


“Mechanized Farm Services in Brazil” 
by Alexander Gourvitch, formerly with 
the Department of Economic Affairs 
of the United Nations; “Agricultural 
Extension Work through the Servicio in 
Peru” by John C. Sandelmann of Ar- 
gentina, now consultant on trusteeship 
for the Pacific Islands Trust Territory; 
and “The Hookworm Campaign in Cey- 
lon” by Jane Philips, formerly with 


Haverford graduate student, Carmen Moran 
(extreme left) of El Salvador, with Cherokee 
Indian, Bill Wolfe, and family. 


UNRRA and IRO in the Middle East 
and Africa. 

This Haverford graduate program, 
while strenuous, can be completed in 
one academic year and leads to the 
Master of Arts degree. It is open to 
men and women who are graduates of 
recognized institutions in the United 
States and Canada and who are other- 
wise qualified by virtue of their charac- 
ter, motivation, and previous training. 
Preference will be given to candidates 
who have had experience in such fields 
as agriculture, engineering, education, 
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social work, public health, and home 
economics. Special consideration is 
given to foreign students. Foreign coun- 
tries besides Canada represented last 
year and this are El Salvador, Finland, 
India, Japan, Jordan, and Nigeria. 
The number of students admitted to 
the program is fifteen to twenty, so 
that considerable individual attention 
by members of the faculty is possible. 
The students have their own cooperative 
kitchen, dining-room, and dormitory 
residences. A ten-day period in a work 
camp connected with a self-help housing 
project in the heart of Philadelphia in- 
troduces the students to problems ot 
assistance and gives them an experience 
in group living and team organization. 


In midwinter, between semesters, a 
seven-week work-and-study field sem- 
inar off campus is arranged to furnish 
opportunity for community work and 
the gathering of report material in a 
cross-cultural setting. In 1952-53, this 
period was spent on the Cherokee In- 
dian Reservation in North Carolina. 
Here insight was afforded into a wide 
range of social, economic, and anthro- 
pological problems such as graduates 
of the program are likely to encounter 
in social and technical assistance work. 

A number of graduates of the first 
(1951-52) unit are already filling re- 
sponsible positions. One young woman 
has been given a Point Four assign- 
ment in India; another, an Arab, is 


Haverford graduate students digging the foundation for the new home of Cecil West, Cherckee 
Indian. Left to right: Raoul Kulberg (California); Yoshiko Seki (Japan); Anne Marie Haase 
(New York); Anja Olin (Finland); Hiroto Zakoji (Oregon); and Cecil West. 
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with a TCA-aided tourist and trade 
promotion agency in Jordan; a third is 
gaining experience as administrative as- 
sistant with a wide range of responsi- 
bilities in establishing a teacher-training 
program of the American Joint Distri- 
bution Committee for Jewish communi- 
ties in North Africa and the Near East. 
One man is research analyst for the 
Tennessee Valley Administration, while 
another is director of an American 
Friends Service Committee rehabilita- 
tion project in Mexico. 

All students in this program are urged 
to take the Junior Management Assist- 
ant examinations of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Those who pass these 
rigorous tests are the ones who receive 
Federal Government positions most 
readily. For others not so fortunate the 
lack of several years’ experience in pro- 
fessional work has proved a serious 
handicap. Ours is a pioneer project not 
without its share of disappointments. 
As an example, a TCA mission head or 
area desk official may be quite enthusi- 
astic about the background, the train- 
ing. and the personality of a candidate. 
only to find his recommendation for ap- 
pointment turned down by a personnel 
department insistent upon three to five 
years’ experience. Our task. therefore, 
is not only to teach these young people. 
but to persuade United States and Unit- 


ed Nations officials how important it is 
that these trainees be given an oppor- 
tunity to prove their mettle by begin- 
ning in the lower echelons and working 
upward. 


There is still another, wider implica- 
tion that is motivating our thinking. At 
the Herald-Tribune Forum last October. 
when the general topic was “Building 
Leadership for Peace,’ President Gil- 
bert F. White of Haverford pointed out 
the importance and necessity of sup- 
plementing the large-scale technical pro- 
jects of the United Nations and the 
Point Four program “by the concurrent 
development of a vast number of small- 
scale projects centering upon the pa- 
tient, simple action of workers in rural 
communities of Asia. the Middle East. 
and Latin America.” He went on to ask 
whether this might not be the next ma- 
jor phase into which technical assist- 
ance might move and he envisaged “a 
new kind of army — a peace force — 
of young people recruited and trained 
under international direction for the 
task of building healthy and prosperous 
communities.” It is our hope that many 
of the young men and women whom we 
are training and sending out from Hav- 
erford will constitute the vanguard of 
such a new kind of peace-bringing 
army. 
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Graduate Study in Denmark 


HE scholars of the New World and 
T the Old undoubtedly have much to 

learn from each other. As_ they 
compare research methods, approaches 
and techniques, they also learn respect 
for each other and for the different 
educational systems and cultures which 
have influenced them. To further this 
kind of international exchange, the uni- 
versities of Copenhagen and Aarhus 
have organized a series of graduate 
courses in various fields of study which 
are specifically designed for students 
from outside Denmark. 

The Danish Graduate School for For- 
eign Students (until recently the Amer- 
ican Graduate School in Denmark) was 
established in 1948 as a foreign depart 
ment under the two Danish universities. 
The aim of the school is to replace self 
instruction with organized course work 
which the student can offer for credit 


Paut Dipertcnsen is director of the Danish 
Graduate School for Foreign Students and 
professor at the University of Copenhagen. 


Paul Diderichsen 


to American or to other European uni- 
versities. The school’s official language 
is English. The American credit system 
has been used. along with Yale Univer- 
sity’s grading system, to make transfer 
of credits easier. The professors and 
teachers of the Graduate School are 
either members of the staffs of the Uni- 
versities of Copenhagen and Aarhus, or 
specially appointed experts in a partic- 
ular field of study, 


Courses offered 


The school’s program of general in 
struction centers on three fields of study: 
politics, economies, and geography. The 
political science lectures introduce stu- 
dents to Danish. Seandinavian. and 
European political problems. The de 
velopment of Danish society. and the 
growth and structure of its institutions 
are viewed against a general back 
ground of European history. Special 
consideration is given to the position of 
Scandinavia in world affairs. with dis 
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cussion of such problems as European 
cooperation, the Atlantic Pact group. 
and East-West relations. 

Lectures in economics deal largely 
with Denmark’s economic problems in 
the pre-war and post-war periods. Com- 
parisons are drawn between economic 
and social conditions in Denmark, other 
European countries, and America. The 
lectures also cover current important 
questions, such as *‘e welfare state, the 
interplay of free enterprise and govern- 
mental control in Denmark’s “mixed” 
economic system, the effects of Marshall 
aid to Europe, and the European Re- 
covery Plan. The lectures in geography 
are combined with practical field work 
and involve a study of the principal 
geographic problems of northwestern 
Europe, with special emphasis on Den- 
mark. 

Students are encouraged from the be- 
ginning of their studies to choose one or 
more subjects which they wish to ex- 
plore in detail. Each student has the 
opportunity to discuss his project with 
a teacher in the field, and to plan a 
comprehensive paper which will sum up 
the results of his research. The follow- 
ing titles give a general idea of the type 
of work which has interested students 


New students at the University of Copenhagen 
on matriculation day. Founded in 1479, Copen- 
hagen University is the oldest in Scandinavia. 


in the past few years: “A Sociological 
Interpretation of the Develpoment of the 
Cooperative Movement in Denmark”; 


University Park, Aarhus 
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“The Origin and Development of Care 
for the Aged in Denmark”; “Danish 
Climate of Opinion”; “N.F.S. Grundtvig 
as a National Prophet”; “The Archae- 
ology of Johs. V. Jensen’s Novel The 


Cimbrians.” 


Special opportunities 


One of the most important functions 
of the school is to guide and advise 
young scholars who come to Denmark 
in carrying on advanced research work 


Street scene in Ribe, with ancient cathedral in 
background. 


in fields of study in which Denmark 
offers special opportunity. Such fields 
are social welfare, labor legislation, 
agricultural economics, and the cooper- 
atives. Other subjects which may be 
studied to great advantage in one or 
both of the universities are education, 
Scandinavian language and literature, 
Eskimo culture, Slavic philology, and 
art history. 

A few years ago a special course on 
the much-discussed Danish philosopher, 
Soeren Kierkegaard, was arranged. It 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the stu- 
dents, and has been attended by a con- 
siderable number of Kierkegaard schol- 
ars. 


Requirements and suggestions 


How much a student gets out of a 
one-year course at the Danish Graduate 
School is of course largely dependent on 
himself. A certain amount of adapt- 
ability, independence, and _ intellectual 
maturity is important. We are most in- 
terested in graduate students who have 
had some experience with independent 
research work. To put it frankly, we 
want to avoid “year abroaders.” For 
this reason a written examination is re- 
quested before the student leaves the 
Graduate School. 

We find that the visiting scholar is 
much more apt to have a worthwhile 
year if he has a definite goal toward 
which he wishes to study. Otherwise, 
there is the danger of spending too 
much time on “non-essentials” and 
finding out too late in the year the areas 
in which he is really most interested. 

A knowledge of Danish is not requir- 
ed for admission, since all lectures are 
held in English, as well as the weekly 
conferences with tutors. However, stu- 
dents who take the courses offered in 
Danish language offered by the school 
are soon able to read Danish periodicals 
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ROYAL DANISH MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Copenhagen waterfront. In background (left) 
is the tower of the Bourse, more than 300 
years old. 


and books, and thus have another means 
of learning about the country. Students 
are encouraged to begin the study of 
Danish soon after enrolment. 

Courses last throughout one academic 
year —- from September | to the end of 
April. The year is divided into an au- 


New IIE Booklet on Study Abroad 


tumn and spring semester, each of fif- 
teen weeks. Living expenses and tuition 
fees are reasonably low. Tuition, in- 
cluding all fees, is approximately $300. 
Monthly cost of board and room is about 
$50-60, with $20-30 per month for in- 
cidentals. However, most American stu- 
dents hold scholarships, either under 
the G. I. Bill, or the Fulbright Program. 
The Danish Government also offers a 
limited number of scholarships. but 
competition is keen and prospective ap- 
plicants must have exceptional records. 
The majority of students find their 
year in Denmark both interesting and 
pre’ able. Many continue their studies 
after returning home; others complete 
a doctoral dissertation based on their 
year of research. It is the sincere hope 
of the Danish Graduate School that stu- 
dents will also take away with them a 
deeper understanding of differences in 
approach to scholarship, and of differ- 
ences in environment and outlook. 


Special blanks for formal application 
to the Danish Graduate School for 
Foreign Students are obtainable from 
the Danish Information Office, 588 
Fijth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Deadline for receipt of applications 


is April 15, 1953. 


Study in the Netherlands is the latest addition to the Institute’s series of booklets 
on requirements for study abroad. The pamphlet gives a general picture of 


education in the Netherlands at the university level. as well as listing specific 
universities and university-level courses. It also covers admission, degree re- 
quirements, and information about living conditions. Study in the Netherlands 
may be obtained free of charge by writing to the Information and Counseling 
Division of the Institute. 
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New Frontiers for the Community 


We asked three of the many organizations which are active in helping our foreign 
visitors to meet Americans and visit in American homes, to tell us about some of 
their recent activities. The following pages contain their reports. 


The World Friendship Fund 


HE world friendship program of the 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs 

helps business and professional women 
of other countries while they are vis- 
iting in the United States. Contacts are 
made for the guests in their special fields 
of interest; hospitality is offered to them 
in the towns and cities where they stop 
while traveling; and dollar grants are 
made available on request from the 
Judge Hughes World Friendship Fund 
which has been set up to supplement 
resources of women who are visitors 
from other countries. Local groups par- 
ticipate in the program by subscribing 
to the World Friendship Fund and by 
sponsoring a guest for a visit to their 
community. 

The Richmond, Viriginia Club, one 
of the many clubs supporting the fund, 
awarded a grant of $150 to a child 
welfare worker from Copenhagen. After 
spending ten days in Richmond she vis- 
ited other cities, traveling as far as the 
west coast. During the month of her 
trip, hospitality was offered by the other 
clubs en route. 

The Danish guest’s headquarters in 
Richmond was the home of a guidance 
teacher in remedial reading. and writer 
of children’s books. Here she visited 
all the institutions which dealt with 
children’s activities and had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with women doing the 
same type of work, their problems and 


the different ways they were being met. 
Her conclusion was that children in the 
United States and in Denmark were 
very much the same, and she felt that 
she was able to give suggestions as well 
as receiving many on effective ways to 
promote normal child growth. As a 
guest of a local group, the Danish wel- 
fare worker was able to meet a good 
cross-section of employed women; she 
in turn made a real impact on the wo- 
men in the community and helped them 
to become aware of their common inter- 
ests. Word has just been received from 
Denmark that a hospitality committee 
has been established in Copenhagen, 
with Richmond’s guest as its chairman, 
in order to extend assistance to business 
and professional women coming to Den- 
mark from the United States. 

Another Toledo, Ohio has 
participated in the program through 
correspondence with a club of Business 
and Professional Women in Oxford, 
England. Each group made an elaborate 
scrapbook with pictures of their club 
members, information about different 
types of work in which members are 
engaged, pictures of their city officials, 
and general facts about their towns. The 
books, when exchanged. were placed on 
exhibit and led to further correspond- 
ence between individual members. As a 
result, this spring the president of the 
Oxford Club will come to the United 
States at her own expense; the World 


club in 
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Friendship Fund will assist with her 
travel expenses to Ohio, while the 
Toledo Club will be her sponsor for a 
month in Toledo and the vicinity. 

State federations have also partici- 
pated in the program by sponsoring a 
guest for a month’s travel and observa- 
tion in their st-te. The Indiana State 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women invited a guest from Norway, 
an expert on women’s work, to study 
opportunities for women workers in 
Indiana. 

She met with state officers and board 
members who planned her state-wide 
trip, as well as with representatives of 
almost all the clubs at various state, 
district, and local meetings. Her visit 
included an interview with the governor 
and a study of state institutions. She 
went to industrial plants, schools, a coal 
mine, farms, a large insurance company, 
and a Negro settlement. She examined 
the operation of a large community 
center to see how groups work together, 
and studied conditions of employed 
women — how they live and the work 
they do. Pay rates, conditions of work, 
and jobs open to women were discussed 
with employers, employees, and person- 
nel directors. 

As she traveled about the state, the 
Norwegian visitor stayed in the homes 
of employed women. There was an op- 
portunity for a personal exchange of 
experiences which enabled her to eval- 
uate what she saw in each community. 
At the conclusion of her stay she said 
that she was particularly impressed with 
the feeling of international good will 
and friendliness which she found in In- 
diana where she had expected to find 
a feeling of isolationism. 

During the four years that the pro- 
gram has been in operation more than 
500 women have been assisted and clubs 


in almost every state have participated 
and contributed towards its success. 


Esther W. Hymer 


Director, International Relations, 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs 


International House Alumni 


HE 22 American Chapters of the 

International House Association 

consider their major responsibility 
to be liaison between the community and 
the foreign students who happen to be 
in the vicinity, either in residence or 
as visitors. 

The Sacramento Valley Chapter is 
typical of the way in which men and 
women who have enjoyed the experi- 
ence of living in Berkeley, Chicago, or 
New York International Houses are 
trying to put into practice the motto 
“That Brotherhood May Prevail.” 

Monthly meetings are held in homes 
of members. Public meeting places were 
tried out but the group found that 
meetings are more successful and _ bet- 
ter attended if held in homes. Programs 
have included talks and color slides on 
Korea, Egypt, California Mother Lode, 
movies of pioneer railroads of the Old 
West, North American International 
Salon prize winning color slides, per- 
sonal movies of a former Lithuanian 
war correspondent taken in Berlin dur- 
ing and after the war, color motion pic- 
tures of Mexico, and a talk presented 
by the president of the Pan-American 
Society in this area. Refreshments are 
always served and the group enjoys 
gathering around the piano for com- 
munity singing. 

Attendance at the meetings varies 
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from 45 to 65 people, and the number 
of foreign students attending is rapid- 
ly increasing each month. At the last 
meeting there were 32 foreign students 
from 19 different countries. Approx- 
imately 65 mimeographed postcard no- 
tices of meetings are sent to members 
and interested people, and all foreign 
students in the Sacramento and Davis 
areas receive similar notices. Trans- 
portation is provided for the students 
who want it. Prior to the meetings no- 
tices are sent to the two local news- 
papers and the Davis paper, and the 
necessary publicity results. Foreign 
students in the Sacramento and Davis 
areas attend the meetings and have 
offered to provide programs themselves. 
One such Davis student, an Egyptian, 
has even assumed the responsibility of 
providing transportation for large num- 
bers of students from Davis. 

The hospitality program for the 162 
foreign students (42 at Sacramento 
Junior College, 14 at Sacramento State 
College, 4 at Grant Technical College, 
and 102 at University of California at 
Davis) started with a questionnaire 


which was sent out to 500 Sacramen- 
tans (Pan-American Society, World Af- 
fairs Council, faculties of the colleges, 
members of IHA, and people known to 
be interested in international affairs). 
From these questionnaires the chapter 
was able to determine those who would 


invite students into their homes, extend 
hospitality, and cooperate in the chap- 
ter program. 

During the holidays two attractive 
posters made by an artist member were 
placed on bulletin boards in the resi- 
dence halls in Davis with mimeograph- 
ed postcards to be filled out and sent 
by foreign students to determine how 
many wanted invitations, and other 
students were invited personally. House- 
mothers in the residence halls were 
visited and informed of the, program, 
and they have been very cooperative in 
putting chapter members in touch with 
students or in telling of special cases 
where a foreign student would appreci- 
ate the personal interest of members. 
Twenty-four students accepted invita- 
tions and were entertained at Thanks- 
giving or Christmas in homes. How- 
ever, most of the foreign students were 
away during the Christmas vacation. 

Chapter members have opened their 
homes and have come to know individu- 
al foreign students. One such interested 
couple took a group for a weekend trip 
to their mountain cabin in the snow. 
It was the first time one of the students, 
a Nigerian, had ever seen snow. In 
many cases the students entertained 
have never before been in an American 
home, and judging from the many let- 
ters received, they are delighted and 
appreciate the opportunity to become 


At the Charter presentation 
of the Sacrainento Valley 
Chapter of the International 
House Association on March 
14, 1952, students from twenty- 
one countries were present. 
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acquainted with American home life. 
Hosts are equally enthusiastic over their 
student guests. A pot-luck dinner, a 
picnic supper, an open house during the 
holidays, and individual entertaining 
in the form of dinners, evenings of 
music, and buffet suppers have all been 
part of the hospitality program. 

Through the questionnaire two stu- 
dents have been placed in homes for 
room and board. The chapter keeps in 
contact with the foreign student ad- 
visers. who in several instances have 
referred student problems to the chap- 
ter. Upon the request of one foreign 
student adviser extensive legal service 
was given to a foreign student through 
a member attorney who volunteered his 
time and services. Part-time employ- 
ment has been found for several stu- 
dents. 

During the past year similar chapters 
have been chartered in Nashville; San 
Diego: Detroit; Portland. Oregon: 
Fresno, California; $Champaign-Urba- 
na, Illinois; St. Louis; New Orleans: 
and Cleveland. A dozen others are in 
the preliminary stages of organization. 


Herrick B. Young 
Executive Director, International 
House Association 


Testing Ground for Ideas 


OR the past six years the Rochester 
Institute of International Affairs 
has attracted wide interest in the 
city and surrounding areas. In the past 
the institute has consisted largely of 
two mass meetings at which “big name” 
speakers appeared. This year the insti- 
tute was expanded to extend throughout 
the entire week of February 15-23 and 
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to include meetings in various towns 
throughout surrounding Monroe coun- 
ty: programs for business, labor, young 
adult, high school and _ university 
groups, and various events planned on 
behalf of foreign students in Rochester. 

The Foreign Policy Association, al- 
though materially assisting in the plan- 
ning and execution of the entire insti- 
tute program, is especially interested in 
activities planned for foreign visitors. 
The Rochester Institute of International 
Affairs is a “testing ground” for the 
use of new ideas and methods of inter- 
esting large numbers of people in world 
affairs who previously had expressed 
little or no interest in such activity. It 
is hoped that from the experience of 
the Rochester experiment will come the 
development of new participation in 
world affairs by communities across the 
nation, Programs for foreign visitors 
will. it is believed, play an important 
role in this new development of popular 
interest in U.S. foreign policy, and has 
therefore been given emphasis in the 
program for the institute. 

A program by and for “young adults” 
which featured their own presentation 
of the “Story of Interdependence,” a 
dramatic sketch prepared by the U.S. 
National Commission for Unesco, 
brought together foreign students in 
the Rochester area with young adults 
and married couples from church 
groups of the Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic faiths in the city. The purpose 
of the program was to demonstrate the 
important role this group can and is 
playing in world affairs by pointing up 
their similarities of interest and ob- 
jectives regardless of national back- 
ground or beliefs. 

The townspeople of Hilton, New 
York, invited a group of “teen-age 
diplomats” to dinner in their homes 
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and to a meeting on world affairs which 
had been planned as a part of the 
Rochester-Monroe County Institute pro- 
gram. The teen-age diplomats are stu- 
dents from foreign countries living in 
Rochester homes and taking an active 
part in community life under a project 
sponsored by the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living. 

One of the climaxing events of the 
institute was an international ball. In- 
vitations were extended to all foreign 
students in and around Rochester who 
were visiting the city. The affair in- 
cluded the sale of foreign foods pre- 
pared by the Ball Committee with the 
help of foreign visitors, and all proceeds 
went to the program fund of the foreign 
hospitality committee for further ex- 
pansion of their work. 

The Foreign Policy Association feels 
these various activities for foreign vis- 
itors——as part of the Rochester-Monroe 
County Institute of International Affairs 
—help toward the fulfillment of four 
major objectives: First, the informality 
and human approach of these activities 
make it possible to interest an entirely 
new group of people in world affairs. 


Perhaps the headlines in the morning 
newspaper on the U. N. or some foreign 
country will take on more meaning or 
even stimulate further interest for an 
institute participant after meeting face- 
to-face with a visitor from another 
country. Second, the fact that this type 
of program allows the individual per- 
son, rather than an organization, to do 
something constructive is important be- 
cause it brings American citizens into 
the main stream of U.S. foreign policy 
and demonstrates that they can take part 
in forming it. Third, as it is of crucial 
importance that visiting foreigners leave 
our country with an accurate picture 
of what we are like, hospitality in 
American homes of all economic and 
social levels, is playing a vital role. 
Finally, and perhaps of the greatest 
significance, programs which include 
foreign peoples give Americans a more 
accurate image of the world outside 
their national doors and tend to break 
down prejudices both toward those 
abroad and those at home. 


Alexander W. Allport 
Acting National Program Director 
Foreign Policy Association 
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Seminars and Sight-Seeing 


OR the summer traveler, a combina- 
{ tion of study and sight-seeing can 
be an exciting and profitable one. 
Most summer schools abroad provide 
ample time for travel, both before and 
after sessions. The Institute of Inter- 
national Education has recently pub- 
lished its 1953 edition of Summer Study 
Abroad, which gives information on 
schools, subjects, and requirements for 
American students. 
Here are a few samples of the many 
courses available this summer: 


For the student of language and literature: 


Almost every country in Europe and 
several in Latin America give courses 
in their language and literature for the 
summer student. Havana University in 
Cuba, the University of Costa Rica in 
San José, the University of San Carlos 
in Guatemala offer courses in Spanish 
language and literature, often with the 
addition of art and anthropology. In 
Spain itself there are courses in Spanish 
language and culture at the University 
of Barcelona, the University of Seville, 
and the Cursos Universitarios de Verano 
in Cadiz. One may study French liter- 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ELEANOR MIDDLEDITCH 


The University of San Marcos, in Lima. The 
School of Special Studies includes Latin Ameri- 
can literature and Peruvian culture. 


ature at the University of Paris, at the 
Universities of Poitiers, Rennes, Caen, 
Grenoble, Lille. and several others. For 
the admirer of Italian culture. there are 
special courses in Italian language and 
literature at the Universities of Florence, 
Pisa, and Sienna, as well as at the 


The Fontainebleau School of 
Fine Arts and Music: the Music 
School is in the left wing of 
the Palace; the Art School in 
the wing at the right. 
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Italian University for Foreigners at 
Perugia. And of course there are courses 
in contemporary English literature at 
both Oxford and Cambridge in Eng- 
land, sponsored by the British Council. 


For the student of the social sciences: 


In mid-August the Austrian College 
Society at Alpbach is holding a two- 
week series of forums and seminars on 
the general theme “What is Man?” The 
series will be conducted in English, Ger- 
man, and French. In London, the Brit- 
ish Labor Party will hold weekly cours- 
es throughout the summer in socialist, 
colonial, and international policy; local 
government, party and electoral organi- 
zation. The National Union of Students, 
also in London, will spend one week each 
on the social, political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic aspects of Britain in the world 
community, during the month of Au- 
gust. The University of Bonn offers 
seminars in the subject “The Problems 
of Present-day Germany.” The Acad- 
emy of International Law at the Hague 
will conduct discussions in the field of 


SPANISH STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


The Superior Council for 
Scientific Studies, one of the 
buildings of Madrid's Univer- 
sity City. 


public and private international law, 
and international organizations from 
July 13 to August 8. 


For the artist and the student of the arts: 


In Salzburg from July 21 to August 
31, there will be courses in instrumental 
music, opera, and conducting at the Mo- 
zarteum Summer Academy. In Brussels 
the Belgian-American Foundation is 
conducting a seminar in art history, 
particularly Flemish art of the 15th cen- 
tury, intended for advanced research 
scholars, professors, and museum per- 
sonnel. At the Swedish Institute in 
Stockholm this August, the architect, 
designer or art student may attend a 
two-week course in Swedish design and 
architecture. At the Fontainebleau 
School of Fine Arts and Music in 
France there are courses in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, as well as 
voice and instrumental music, through- 
out the summer. 

For further information on summer 
opportunities to combine study with 
travel, write to the Information and 
Counseling Division of the Institute. 
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Opportunities Abroad 


For Teachers in Egypt 

The American University at Cairo has 
openings in the following posts, to be 
filled in September 1953 by three-year 
appointment of single men with bach- 
elor’s or master’s degrees: English liter- 
ature and composition; English lan- 
guage and techniques; physics, possibly 
including some mathematics; mathema- 
tics, possibly with some physics; social 
sciences, not history but sociology and 
psychology or philosophy, possibly also 
some business administration or library 
science; journalism; hostel supervi- 
sion, possibly with some teaching. 

Complete information regarding these 
openings should be obtained from: 
American University at Cairo, Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia 10, Penn- 
sylvania. 


For Teacher in New Zealand 
Auckland University College (Uni- 
versity of New Zealand) invites ap- 
plications for the Chair of Law; duties 
to commence not later than February 
1, 1954. Further particulars should be 
obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 


United Nations Contest 


tion of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. 1. Closing date for receipt of 
applications in London and New Zea- 
land is April 30. 


Fellowships in Peru for 
Graduate Nurses 

The Peruvian National School for 
Nurses is offering fellowships to gradu- 
ate nurses of other countries, including 
the United States. Inquiries should be 
directed to: Directora de la Escuela 
Nacional de Enfermeras, Hospital Arzo- 
bispo Loayza, Calle Sanchez Pinillos, 
Lima, Peru. 


Library Director in Israel 

Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of director of the Library at the 
Hebrew Institute of 
Haifa. Particulars about the opening 
and requirements may be obtained from 
the American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Hebrew Institute of Technology. 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
Applications must be received before 
April 15, 1953. 


Technology — in 


The Annual United Nations National Students Contest will be held on March 26 
this year. An estimated 7,000 high school students in the United States and its 
territories will take an examination on the U.N. and related problems. First 
prize will be a trip to Europe planned in cooperation with the American Youth 
Hostels or the Experiment in International Living. Many local groups offer 
additional prizes of money, books, and trips to the U.N. 
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Trial Run 


N a remote but busy corner of the 

Pan American Union, in Washing- 

ton, a group of educators, artists, 
and researchers are turning out a book- 
let a month to give the new literate 
something to read. This project, jointly 
sponsored by OAS (Organization of 
American States) and Unesco, is called 
the Latin American Fundamental Edu- 
cation Press. 

The beginning reader produced by 
the mushrooming Latin American liter- 
acy campaigns must have something to 
tide him over the rough period when 


SETH SPAULDING is director of the research 
team that went to Latin America recently to 
test booklets designed for adults with limited 
reading ability. 

Reprinted from AMERICAS, monthly magazine 
published by the Pan American Union in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 


Seth Spaulding 


he is perfecting his newly acquired skill 
to the point where he can cope with 
books, magazines, and newspapers. To 
help people learn to live better, the au- 
thors of these “fundamental education” 
booklets must translate technical in- 
formation on health, agriculture, eco- 
nomics, and social welfare into simple 
readable terms. At the same time, they 
must make their booklets so appealing 
that they will whet the reader’s appetite 
for more. 

3y last August, the publications were 
ready for a trial run. The editor, Dr. 
Ermilo Abreu Gomez, and I invaded 
Costa Rica and Mexico armed with 
twelve scientifically graded and _ illus- 
trated booklets, audio-visual aids (each 
booklet is supplemented by a teaching 
chart and filmstrip for use in discussion 


The new reader in Latin America must have books wiih type c'ear enough to read by candlelight. 
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groups), and stacks of test sheets. Al- 
though reading studies carried out in 
the past had given us a general guidance 
in preparing our materials, we needed 
specific details—-what kind of story 
makes an indelible impression, what 
words cause confusion, what sort of 
illustration is most effective for the La- 
tin American beginning reader? Tests 
on two thousand people gave us the 
answers. 


Cooperation in Costa Rica 


In Costa Rica, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Unesco mission carrying out 
a rural education pilot project there, the 
National School of Education in San 
José and the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences all stood by ready 
to help. Teachers, extension workers, 
and rural education specialists put our 
booklets to use in their classes and re- 
ported the results. Almost every Costa 
Rican has had a chance to learn to read 
and write, but relatively few have devel- 
oped their ability beyond the primer 
stage. Businessmen, farmers, and edu- 
cators are all looking for supplementary 
literature to satisfy the current demand 
for something to read. We heard an 
industrialist complain about the loss of 
man hours and frequent interruptions 
to production due to illness. “Hardly 


Mexican readers on Pacanda 
Island, Patzcuaro, enjoy the 
antics of Pedro before he gets 
sick in the booklet on smallpox. 


any of our employees can read well 
enough to understand whatever health 
literature is available,” he told us. “We 
need something simplified to give them 
basic health rules in a way that will 
interest them.” 


Country-wide survey 


Our survey took us all over the coun- 
try. Each booklet was mounted in a test 
notebook in four sections: one contain- 
ing only illustrations; another, illustra- 
tions with captions; the third, the text 
alone; the fourth, the complete text with 
illustrations and captions. Dozens of 
beginning readers, representing a cross- 
section of the areas visited, were asked 
to read the text, then close the notebook 
and tell what they remembered — the 
important part of the story (we hoped). 
The people taking only the illustration 
tests, were queried about what they saw 
in the drawings, to find out for example, 
if the meaning of a picture can be 
smothered by too much detail. Group 
tests were also conducted, and _ brief 
multiple-choice questionnaires were dis- 
tributed. Students were asked whether 
they understood the text, whether they 
were interested in the topic, and what 
they would like to read in the future. 

As we travelled in our red jeep over 
winding trails to villages and fincas, we 
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found significant reactions to our work. 
The word quickly got around about 
what we were doing and people from 
all over the area would seek us out to 
request samples. Many later returned to 
report that they had lent the material 
to relatives and friends. We had ex- 
pected some people would tear the 
booklets apart to use the paper, which 
is quite scarce in some regions. But a 
middle-aged farmer reassured us on this 
score when he told us he had wrapped 
his booklets in precious paper to keep 
them clean. 


At Patzcuaro 


After a month in Costa Rica, we 
moved on to Mexico to test the booklets 
at the OAS-Unesco Regional Funda- 
mental Educational Center at Patzcuaro 
[see review of booklet on this project. 
Learn and Live, in January °53 Bul- 
letin |, at schools in Mexico City and the 
Bravo Valley, in cooperation with the 
Mexican Department of Literacy and 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. Here, hundreds of beginning read- 
ers saw a film strip for the first time, 
shown with our gasoline-powered pro- 
jector. Groups who have had to read 
by candlelight and low-powered electri- 
city gave us clues as to the size of type 
we must use in booklets and charts. 

Our booklets deal only with needs 
and interests that are fairly general 
throughout Latin America, leaving more 
specific area problems to the local pro- 
grams. For example, at Patzcuaro, which 
is a fishing center, that industry must 
be treated in materials prepared on the 
spot. On the other hand. as far as 
vaccination is concerned, conditions 
there differ little from a village in, say 
Ecuador, so this type of subject matter 
can be incorporated into our more gen- 
eral publications program. 

What, specifically, did we find out 


A Mexican mother learns about how to keep 
milk pure for her baby. 


Two generations of readers take a test at 
Unesco’s rural-education pilot project in Costa 
Rica. 


An eager beginner in Mexico City literacy class 


through these field tests? We learned 
a lot about tailoring our booklets to the 
people’s requirements. Thus we found 
that in charts with colored background. 
the type becomes illegible under poor 
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lighting conditions, for the black letter- 
ing fades into the background color. We 
discovered that our drawings had to be 
absolutely realistic: the least trace of 
abstraction confused many readers, as 
did illustrations in only one color. Why. 
they asked of the tuberculosis booklet, 
are the clothes, rocks, roofs, mountains, 
and chickens all green? Literal as they 
may have been about the illustrations, 
they wanted more humor in the text. 

In the Turrialba section, readers 
found fault with the poor living condi- 
tions depicted for a carpenter in one of 
the booklets. In that area carpenters 
have a higher standard of living than 
the jornalero, or field hand, who more 
nearly fits the description of our hero. 
An illustration in another of the book- 
lets that shows a family helping the 
father cut down a tree gave some the 
impression that the tree was falling on 
the family. “Good way to kill the fam- 
ily,” one student remarked drily. 

In Washington at the close of the 
two-month testing program, Unesco and 


After filmstrip and chart dem- 
onstrations, discussion groups 
filled out simple questionnaires. 


Pan American Union members of the 
Coordinating Committee of the Latin 
American Fundamental Education Press 
recommended that editions of two hun- 
dred thousand copies of each booklet be 
published immediately. These will go to 
educators in the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, the Latin American 
governments, and private organizations. 
Meanwhile, plans are going ahead for 
demonstration centers in Latin 
American country. 


each 


The follow-up 


The responsiblity of literacy cam- 
paigners does not end with teaching 
someone to read and write. There is 
always the danger that the new literate 
will regress to illiteracy or that he will 
become the victim of organized propa- 
ganda. The Latin American Fundamen- 
tal Education Press hopes to forestall 
both of these possibilities by producing 
informative and provocative material 
that will show the reader the way to a 
more satisfying life. 
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ITH picks and shovels and ham- 
\ mers and saws. one hundred thou- 

sand young people will contribute 
in 1953 to the building of a world 
community, In international voluntary 
work camps, these young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 30 will. as 
one young Italian has said, build “foot- 
bridges” between the peoples of the 
world. 

\bout 65 non-governmental organi- 
zations — youth groups, social service 
organizations, student unions, religious 
and peace societies —~ will sponsor work 
camps next summer. The greater part 
of these camps will be in Europe and 
North America, but the movement is 
slowly growing in North Africa, the 
Near East. the Far East. and the Carib- 
bean area. 

Each group, of course, plans its inter- 
national work camp to fit in with its 
particular purpose and program. Some 
consider work camps as an inexpensive 
means for the international exchange of 
voung people; others see them primarily 
as an educational experience in citizen- 
ship and international understanding; 
still others look upon them as an inter- 
national experiment in group action to 
improve a given community. Whether 
conceived for tourist purposes, for edu- 
cational ends or for service, these 
Hlans Peter MULLER, secretary of the Coor- 
dination Committee for International Volun- 
tary Work Camps, has been a Unesco lecturer 
at the camps for seven summers, 


Summer 
Work 
Camps 


Hans Peter Muller 


camps give young people a_ stronger 
sense of living in a world community. 
By contact with other campers of differ- 
ent creeds and races and nationalities, 
by taking part in the free-time program 
of study and recreation, and by 5-8 
hours of manual labor each day on a 
project of social importance, the work 
campers come to know international 
problems at first hand and to play a 
small part in helping to solve them. 


Program for 1953 


In 1953 over 900 work camps will be 
organized. These will take various 
forms —-the “pick and shovel” camp, 
the work-study camp. the fundamental 
education camp and the week-end work 
camp. 

Pick and shovel camps 


These camps get their name in work 
camp slang from the fact that manual 


olunteers from Service Civil International work- 
ing with Arab children in Algeria. 
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work is the central activity. Indeed the 
pick and shovel will be the most fam- 
iliar tools in the railway projects in 
Yugoslavia; in Holland where a recrea- 
tional area will be levelled alongside a 
mental hospital; and in Austria where 
avalanche damage will be cleared. 

In addition, house building will con- 
tinue as a major task of many organi- 
zations. The Service Civil International 
(International Voluntary Service for 
Peace) will continue to assist in work- 
men’s cooperative housing projects in 
Brittany and in the Saar. In Germany 
the Nothelfergemeinschaft (Community 
for helping in time of need) will aid 
in refugee settlements. Already volun- 
teers have constructed 39 houses for 
refugees in Pakistan and the work will 
continue this summer. 

Voluntary aid will be used to build 
a number of youth centers. The Inter- 
national Youth Hostel Federation will 
continue to repair the hostel at Bierville 
in France. The Internationella Arbeta- 
lag will build a youth center in Sweden, 
and the European Youth group will 
construct a center in Germany. The 
national student unions will again have 
harvest camps in England and Sweden, 
and the Friends Ambulance Unit will 
continue its forestry camps in Great 
Britain. 


Work study camps 


In some camps manual labor supple- 
ments a well-planned study program. 
Such camps may be seminars in which 
there is an hour or two of manual work 
each day. or they may be work-study 
camps in which the day is equally di- 
vided between manual and intellectual 


labor. In 1953 the Brethren Service 
Commission will hold a Peace Seminar 
in Germany; the International Jugend- 
gemeinschaftsdienste will run a_ series 
of study camps on the theme of “The 


In Germany work campers help refugees to 
build new homes. 


A graduate art student from Milan, Italy and 
an American student from Philadelphia vac- 
cinate a Mexican child against small pox. They 
are part of a work camp group sponsored by 
the American Friends Service Committee in 
Vera Cruz in the summer of 1952, which worked 
with the Mexican public health service. 
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Citizen and His Community.” The Or- 
jansgarden Summer School in Sweden 
will study rehabilitation and relief tech- 
niques, as well as working in under- 
developed countries. 

The Association Concordia in France 
will introduce its campers to the prob- 
lems of rural community life in three 
villages, when the group will make a 
survey of the industries, the village 
government, and the social life. They 
will actually take part in the activities 
of the local population as well as 
observing. 


Fundamental education camps 


Since 1939 the American Friends 
Service Committee has had social serv- 
ice units in Mexico. These groups have 
assisted in health education, recreation, 
and sanitary programs. Some of the 
units run for six weeks while oihers are 
year-round projects. The AFSC pro- 
gram has recently been extended to 
El Salvador. 

Algeria now has a new school and 
medical center, largely through the ef- 
forts of volunteers from the Service 
Civil International. Two girls have start- 
ed a school in Bideuville (“Tin-can 
town”) on the edge of Algiers. They 
teach the village children sewing, hy- 
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giene, and games as well as reading and 
writing. Last autumn one of the girls, a 
Canadian, wrote, “We have converted a 
lot of the children’s games into health 
lessons. It is a bit like radio advertising 
technique! Yesterday I taught about 
twenty youngsters “Peas Porridge Hot” 
in a mixture of French and Kabyle and 
they clapped to words meaning “bread 
and olive oil, figs, olives and goat’s 
milk are good.” We hope that these 
songs will encourage them to continue 
with their bread and olive oil rather 
than with the white bread and white 
sugar which the more up-to-date village 
children are introducing.” 

The Pax Unite, sponsored by the 
Mennonite Central Committee, are in- 
troducing new methods of farming into 
Greek villages. They have already or- 
ganized a thrashing cooperative and 
are hoping to have a tractor cooperative 
soon, 

In India and Pakistan many groups 
are at work, The Service Civil Interna- 
tional has organized kindergartens in 
the refugee community near Karachi 
and they have begun to reclaim land 
for the jungle tribes in Hyberadbad. The 
Indian Youth Service of Calcutta hopes 
to have a two-month camp in rural 
areas this summer; student teams from 


Assam, March 1951. Work 
campers put sheet iron roof 
on a rural school. 
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Mysore University continue to improve 
sanitary conditions in the villages by 
digging drains, cleaning streets, and 
preparing cesspools. 


Interest of Unesco 


Unesco has been interested in inter- 
national voluntary work camps because 
of their contributions to educational 
reconstruction after the war, to educa- 
tion for international understanding, 
and to fundamental education pro- 
grams. As part of its program of assis- 
tance to international youth activities, 
Unesco expects to support the efforts of 
work camps in 1953 by sending liter- 
ature for free-time studies, by helping 
to organize a training course for leaders 
at the Unesco Youth Institute in Ger- 
many, by preparing the Sixth Annual 
Conference of Organizers of Interna- 
tional Voluntary Work Camps, and by 
making a grant to the Coordination 
Committee for International Voluntary 
Work Camps. This Committee is made 
up of members from eight to twelve 
of the non-governmental organizations 
which sponsor work camps and will act 
as a clearing house of information 
about them. 


Need for Americans 


At its meeting in September this Co- 
ordination Committee discussed prob- 
lems of recruitment. The more experi- 
enced organizations in Europe usually 
have enough volunteers from America, 
but the younger groups like the Auf- 
bauwerk der Jugend in Austria have not 
yet established links with the U.S.A. 


In general, youth camps lack U.S. vol- 
unteers aged 16-20. 

A few recreation specialists are al- 
ways needed, whatever their nationality, 
for the playground projects such as the 
one which will take place in a refugee 
camp in Austria this summer. Nurses 
are badly needed for the health work in 
South Italy and Algeria. As a general 
rule, in France or Denmark, all volun- 
teers should speak at least one foreign 
language, and should be in good health. 

Unesco lecturers have stated in their 
reports that Americans often have a 
special contribution to make to the life 
of the camp. Their optimism, their ex- 
perience in group living, and_ their 
background of co-education, all help to 
make them valuable additions to the 
work camp program. 


Applications for work camps 


General information about the pro- 
gram of the organizations sponsoring 
camps is available from the Coordina- 
tion Committee for International Vol- 
untary Work Camps, c/o Youth Section, 
Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 

In the United States, applications 
may be made through: The American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania; Brethren Service Commission, 
22 South State Street, Elgin, Illinois; 
Mennonite Voluntary Service, Akron, 
Pennsylvania; National Student Asso- 
ciation, Travel Department, 48 West 
48th Street, New York 19, N. Y.; 
World Council of Churches, 110 East 
29th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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News and Notes 


The most comprehensive insect control 
campaign in the Western Hemisphere is 
now being developed in Central Amer- 
ica. The governments of the six repub- 
lics and of the territory of British 
Honduras, covering a population of 
nine million people, have, with the as- 
sistance of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau. and UNICEF, formed a united 
front to stamp out the major insect- 
spread diseases. Prior to the present 
programs the mortality from malaria 
ran as high as 432 per 100,000 with 
an incidence often as much as 75% of 
the population. With the newer, chlorine- 
based insecticides, particularly DDT, 
new techniques have developed for 
insect eradication far more effective and 
less costly than the draining of swamps. 
The supplies for the program began 
arriving in Central America in_ the 
spring of 1950 and by July of that 
year, mass house-to-house spraying had 
begun in all the countries. From the 
start of the program to the present, 
about 1,500,000 persons have been pro- 
tected by residual spraying and dusting. 
Present plans call for a steady increase 
in scope, with the increasing use of 
vaccination against yellow fever. 


The Ministry of Education of the 
Government of India publishes an in- 
teresting magazine, The Education 
Quarterly, which appears in March, 
June, September, and December. The 
December 1952 issue contains articles 
on “Radio and Mass Education,” “How 
to Teach Mathematics in Basic Schools,” 
“The Social Worker in Education,” and 
a profile of Ram Mohan Roy, a leading 
Indian educator who died in 1833. The 
quarterly provides information on ed- 
ucational and cultural activities and ex- 


periments in India and abroad. In- 
quiries about subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Manager of Publica- 
tions, Government of India, Civil Lines, 


Delhi. 


Athletes from Okinawa: Shinjun Oshiro 
(right) and Euchiro Tomoyose, Ryukyuan 
students now studying at Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. Kirksville, 
Missouri under the Army GARIOA Pro- 
gram, are both track stars on their home 
island of Okinawa. Shinjun was the 
champion of the island in 1951 in the 
100 meter race. He is majoring in School 
Organization and is extremely interested 
in all forms of athletics, having been in 
charge of one of Okinawa's ten athletic 
districts. Euchiro, also a School Organ- 
ization major, is a distance runner but 
has been concentrating on tumbling 
while at Kirksville. In Okinawa he took 
part in one grueling 10,000 meter mara- 
thon which is a little over six miles. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Ryukyus. In comparing Okinawan ath- 
letes to Americans, Shinjun said that in 
the yearly Friendship Day athletic con- 
tests American soldiers were always 
victorious in baseball, but had never 
won track and field events. 
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Ben M. Cherrington, director of the In- 
stitute’s Rocky Mountain Office and 
Vice chairman of the U. S. National 
Committee for Unesco, has recently 
published an article in the Colorado 
School Journal entitled What About 
Unesco — Some Pertinent Facts Every 
Teacher-Citizen Should Know. The ar- 
ticle attempts to answer some of the 
charges which are being made against 
Unesco and the U.N. and which many 
teachers and educators are being called 
upon to answer. Copies of the article 
are available from the Information and 
Counseling Division of the Institute. 


An international exhibition of children’s 
books, organized by the French National 
Commission for Education, Science and 
Culture was held in Paris during the 
Seventh Session of the General Confer- 
ence of Unesco. Each National Com- 
mission for Unesco was asked to select 
thirty of the most representative books 
being published at present in its coun- 
try and most nearly approaching the 
ideal type of children’s book, in text, 
illustrations, appearance, and education- 
al value. Whenever possible, the books 
included one famous work adapted for 
children, and a book by Jules Verne 
translated into the language or one of 
the languages of the country. 


Public libraries have taken root in only 
a few parts of Africa, and throughout 
most of the continent there is a vast 
need for them, particularly in regions 
where mass literacy campaigns are 
being carried on. In view of this need, 
Unesco will organize a seminar on the 


development of public library services 
in Africa in the summer of 1953. The 


meeting — held at University College, 
Ibadan, Nigeria — will bring together 
librarians and educators responsible for 


the provision of libraries, for four weeks 
of study and discussions of the basic 
problems of public library development 
in the region. The following Member 
States of Unesco, which are in Africa 
or are responsible for administration of 
territories in Africa, will be invited to 
send participants: Union of South Af- 
rica, Egypt, Liberia, Belgium, France, 
Italy, United Kingdom. Ethiopia, Lib- 
ya, Spain, and Portugal will be invited 
to send observers. 


The Indian National Commission for Co- 
operation with Unesco, in partnership with 
Unesco, held a seminar in New Delhi 
from January 5 to 17 for the purpose of 
discussing the contribution which Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s philosophy and _tech- 
niques might make to the solution of 
tensions between nations. The seminar 
was opened by Prime Minister Nehru. 
and the foreign participants included 
Lord Boyd Orr for the United King- 
dom, Dr. Ralph Bunche, U.S.A., Pro- 
fessor G. Tucci well-known Italian Ori- 
entalist and Mr. Yusuke Tsumi of Japan 
who has made a special study of Gan- 
dhian methods. 


The Technical Assistance Administration 
has signed an agreemnt with Israel es- 
tablishing a Demonstration and Train- 
ing Center which will serve both as 
an experiment and practical guide in 
the building of packed earth type hous- 
ing. The purpose of the program is to 
conduct research and development on 
this type of construction which is es- 
pecially adaptable to arid and semi- 
arid regions. The center will also serve 
as a training base for building experts 
from other countries. A number of ex- 
periments in rammed earth housing 
have already been conducted by the 
Technion (the Haifa Institute of Tech- 
nology). 
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Twice a year the Institute asks the foreign 
students it sponsors to submit reports on their 
year’s activities and impressions, They are asked 
what they think of our country, its people, edu- 
cational system, political and social life, and how 
their ideas have changed (if they have) since 
they have observed America at first hand. 


Here are excerpts from reports and letters 


which may give Americans a brief glimpse as 
to how they appear to the visitor from abroad: 


Mutual Misunderstanding 


A Smith-Mundt student from Denmark 
writes concerning the “dangerous symp- 
tom of a mutual misunderstanding”: 

“To many average Americans — I 
discovered —the rest of the world is 
somewhat unknown and backward, un- 
derdeveloped, uncivilized — I met these 
opinions even about Europe. But this 
same strange and surprising condition 
can be found in Denmark, when the 
average Dane thinks and talks about 
America. In fact, to a certain degree, 
I had the same feeling myself before 
going to the United States. The Ameri- 
can movies and magazines gave me a 
view on America, which I discovered 
during my stay, was unsufficient and 
even in many ways wrong. The man in 
the street of Middletown was no more 
materialistic than the man in the street 
of the Danish city X-kgbing.’ He and 
his brother, the young college student, 
did not read as much, maybe not any, 
classical literature, whereas the Danish 
“middleman” knows quite a good deal 
about Danish literature. But the Amer- 
ican bonus pater from Middletown lives 


his life in rich interrelationship in dif- 
ferent kinds of clubs, most of a high 
standard, where he has the opportunity 
to learn about himself and about his 
situation as a human being and as a 
member of society.” 


First Impressions 


These are excerpts from a letter written 
by Wolfgang Schleiden, 1952-53 Ger- 
man exchangee studying at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, to the Director of 
his Orientation Center at the University 
of Kansas. 


Dear Dr. Burzle: 

I presume that you are interested in 
everything that I do. The reason is that 
the father of the Orientation Center 
likes to find out how his children ac- 
customed themselves to the more or less 
strange surroundings. Here are some 
answers out of a possible hundred. 

First, all of the Orientation Center 
with its intra-and-extra-curricular affairs 
was a great help for me. I knew that 
when I left Lawrence, but I can state 
it more firmly today. I believe that 
the best things I got out of the six 
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weeks were the introductory lectures on 
American history, government and what 
we call way of living. These gave an 
outline which I can fill in now more and 
more every day. The many and various 
field trips and excursions—not to forget 
that International Weekend in Council 
Grove, Kansas as top event — allowed 
us to have a look behind the scenes. We 
were thus able to listen to people, to see 
things and notice details which a travel- 
ler from a foreign country in general 
misses... . 

I do not understand fully the enor- 
mous stress laid in this country on the 
extra-curricular activities. My opinion 
is that, after all, a balanced scientific 
education is worth more than the fact 
that junior was chairman of the Home- 
coming Week Committee and member 
of six different organizations ranging 
from Bridge Club to Mountain Rescue 
Group. Sometimes, I am afraid, the 
fact that somebody was a 210-pound 
fullback on the football team is con- 
sidered to compensate for the fact that 
he passed his Freshman English Test in 
his junior year and do not ask me how. 

Our adviser, assisted by a liberal 
group of Boulder townspeople and of 
course other members of the faculty, 
does everything to make the 150 foreign 
students on campus feel at home. In 
consideration of the fact that I have 
been here for just two short months, I 
have a considerable number of friends. 
And you have to talk to so many people 
— and everybody asks you about any- 
thing and everything — and everybody 
knows you, and you, of course just 
cannot remember all the Rods, Pats, 


Leslies, Dots, Moffies, Dons, Toms and 
what do I know what strange names 
they chose to cherish for a lifetime. 
That so many students know me may 
be partly due to the facts that I do not 
wear jeans, that I wear a coat, and that 
I carry a briefcase. There are forty 
people on campus carrying leather 
briefcases. Thirty-six are faculty mem- 
bers, one is a graduate student, the rest 
are three German students. But it has 
nice results. I get treated with the ut- 
most politeness by freshmen of both 
sexes. They open doors for me, they 
step out of my way where it is by no 
means necessary. | wonder what their 
thoughts are: He looks like some in- 
structor in the foreign languages de- 
partment. I got to learn some German 
or French, better be friendly with him; 
I can never tell, might be my teacher 
next term. 


Dear Dr. Burzle, 1 send you my best 
regards and wish a thirty pound turkey 
can be feasted upon by you at Thanks- 
giving. Please remember me also to 
Mrs. Burzle. 

Yours sincerely, 
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Welcome Back: Minerva 


MINERVA: JAHRBUCH DER GELEHRTEN 
34 Edition. Published by 
Walter de Gruyter and Company, 
Berlin 1953. 


HAVE just spent a very profitable 

few hours getting acquainted with 

Minerva— MINERVA: JAHRBUCH DER 
GELEHRTEN WELT. 

Most of us who have entered the field 
of international education since the war. 
have heard our elders talk in glowing 
terms of this paragon of all reference 
works on universities of the world. We 
have, therefore, waited for its reappear- 
ance with the greatest anticipation. 

Printed for the first time in 1890 as 
a slim volume, the previous (thirty- 
third) edition appeared in 1938, in 
three volumes. Now Minerva is back 
again. in one volume — Europe only. It 
runs to 1123 pages and the task of mere 
condensation of so vast an amount of 
material cannot have been easy. The 
careful planning that has gone into the 
book is impressive. It contains concise 
and copious information with amaz- 
ingly few inaccuracies and omissions. 
Moreover it is fascinating to use — as a 
matter of fact it takes quite a while to 
find your way around. If you know four 
or five languages, all is well. If not, you 
find yourself at an obvious disadvantage 
and you must rely, to a large extent, on 
your imagination and powers of deduc- 
tion. 

Using Minerva definitely presents a 
challenge in terms of language and geog- 


Publications 


raphy. Universities and institutions of 
higher learning are listed alphabetically 
according to cities; so we start off with 
Aachen Institute of Technology, and 
since Aachen is in Germany, its courses 
and seminars are listed in German. Ger- 
man is also used—since after all Minerva 
is a German reference work—for all non- 
English, non-French, non-Italian, non- 
Spanish-speaking countries. So, all you 
French, Italian, and Spanish — unless of 
French, Italian and Spanish — unless of 
course you want to investigate study 
opportunities at the Pontificia Uni- 
versitas Ecclesiastica Salamanticensis, 
where, as you will realize from the 
name, the entries are in Latin. 

City and country names, however, are 
always in the original version. Fortu- 
nately, they are often cross-referenced. 
Therefore, as long as you know the Ger- 
man version you are all right. If the 
original and German versions are very 
similar e.g. Prag (Prague) Praha, it 
is left to you to make the connection. 
Speaking of Czechoslovakia — or rather, 
the Ceskoslovenska Republika — my eye 
happened to fall on Pilsen, a name with 
which we are all familiar. There you 
are told to look under Plzen, which 
is the site of the Medical Faculty of 
Charles University and not, as you 
might think, of a brewing academy. 

The listing of institutions spreads 
over 882 pages, the last entry being the 
Collegium Sancti Aquinatis. at Zwolle, 
the Netherlands. Under each university 
you find a list of its institutions and 
seminars, and the names of the leading 
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professors and the fields they teach. 
Furthermore, the date when founded, 
the degrees awarded, the years required 
for each subject, the number of stu- 
dents, etc. are given. In order to be able 
to read the information, you must first 
familiarize yourself with the key so that 
you know that “A” stands for Admissio; 
“D” for Duratio; “I” for Initium; and 
“F” for Frequentia. 

Next comes a listing of schools ac- 
cording to countries, starting with Bal- 
garija — with no cross-reference, since 
it is easy enough to deduct that this is 
Bulgaria. Can you guess what Suomi 
stands for? There is no need, for you 
will be referred to it if you look up 
Finnland — with two “n’s,” of course. 
As far as Greece goes, you have to know 
that it is Griechenland in German, and 
eventually you learn that it is Hellas 
you are looking for. The same applies 
to Hungary-Ungarn-Magyar Népkoztar- 
sasag. 

Although, as stated in the preface, the 
USSR refused to submit data so that 


the information had to be compiled 
from two recent Soviet publications, it 
is noteworthy that the listing of Russian 
institutions covers ten half pages —with 
France covering five and the U.K. two 
and a half pages. 

The following section lists universities 


Study Abroad, Volume V, 1952-53, a 
Unesco publication, is now available 
from the International Documents Ser- 
vice, Columbia University Press, Price 
$2.00. It is an international handbook 
of fellowships, scholarships, and edu- 
cational exchanges, and an essential ref- 
erence book for educational institutions, 
foreign student advisers, reference li- 
braries, and students interested in pur- 
suing studies, research, and training 
abroad. Awards are listed with the fol- 
lowing information: field of study, place 


and institutions of higher learning bro- 
ken down into such fields as architecture, 
theology, medicine—all in the language 
of the country concerned. After this 
there is an alphabetical listing of insti- 
tutions, followed by an alphabetical 
register of professors. 

There will be one question in the 
mind of every reader: How up-to-date is 
the information? We all know that tech- 
nicalities make the compiling and edit- 
ing of such a work a long drawn out 
process. The omission of dates is un- 
fortunate. It is hoped, therefore, that 
such vital dates will be included in Min- 
erva, Volume II “Aussereuropa” (Uni- 
versities outside Europe), which is now 
in preparation. 

MINERVA, certainly, will take its place 
on our reference shelves along with 
“Universities of the World Outside the 
U.S.A.,” “The World of Learning,” the 
“Commonwealth Yearbook” and others. 

Gerhard O6estreich, the editor of 
Minerva until 1951, and Mrs. Frieda 
Degener, who finished the project, are 
both to be congratulated for accom- 
plishing such a formidable undertaking 
and for the scholarly care with which 
they have mastered this vast subject. 


Lily von Klemperer 
Head, Information and 
Counseling Division, IIE 


available, conditions, amount, duration, 
number available and where to apply. 
This year there is an increase of ap- 
proximately 4,000 awards and the pro- 
grams of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
nam are listed for the first time. The 
book also contains the first published 
results of a survey by Unesco, including 
the number of foreign students studying 
in 56 countries, and a commentary on 
the major fellowship and training pro- 
grams. 
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NAFSA 


The Annual Conference 


LANS are almost complete for the 
1953 annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Stu- 

dent Advisers, which will be held at the 
Whitcomb Hotel in San Francisco, April 
28 - May 2. 


The meetings on Tuesday, April 28. 
are for the Board of Directors. The re- 
maining meetings will be open to NAFSA 
members and interested individuals. 


The opening address on Wednesday 
morning will be by a distinguished 
speaker, to be announced later. The 
luncheon speech is on “The Developing 
Problems of the Institute of Internation- 
al Education.” An open forum is plan- 
ned for that afternoon on the topic, 
“Pressing Issues Facing the Foreign 
Student Program.” The following three 
topics will be discussed, and perhaps 
others will be added: 

The McCarran Act 

Iranian, Chinese, and other 

Nationality Group Programs 

Remunerative Work and 

Practical Experience 

The topic of Wednesday evening's 
discussions is “Essentials of a Campus 
Foreign Student Program.” 


Hucu C. Baker is adviser to overseas students 
at San Francisco State College. 


Hugh C. Baker 


Group sessions will be held on Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon. The Eng- 
lish Language sessions are to meet 
morning, afternoon, and for dinner. 
Other sessions on Thursday are planned 
for new foreign student advisers; for a 
discussion of the status and functions of 
a FSA; to discuss the FSA and orienta- 
tion personnel; for Fulbright advisers; 
cultural attachés; liberal arts, city and 
junior college personnel; for people in- 
terested in community relations; and 
for those concerned with  student- 
centered organizations. 


On Thursday evening a panel of Ex- 
ecutive Committee members will discuss 
“The Contribution of Counseling to the 
Foreign Student Program.” 


The Friday morning session is on 
“NAFSA at Work.” FSA’s who have 
visited other parts of the world recently 
will report on “The Foreign Student 
Who Has Returned to His Own Coun- 
try.” The annual business meeting will 
be held on Friday afternoon at Inter- 
national House in Berkeley. On Friday 
evening the annual dinner — also to be 
held at International House — will mark 


the fifth birthday anniversary of 
NAFSA. 
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News of the Institute 


Vice President to Visit Africa 


John D. Wilson, the Institute’s vice 
president for operations, will leave on 
March 6 for a seven-week trip to Africa. 
The purpose of his visit is to determine 
how existing exchange programs can be 
improved and to ascertain the desir- 
ability of developing an expanded pro- 
gram for Africa. Mr. Wilson will meet 
with educational authorities, American 
consular and diplomatic representatives, 
selection committees, and other interest- 
ed groups and persons in the area visited. 

Mr. Wilson will go first to Great Brit- 
ain and France to consult with colonial 
officials in those countries. From France 
he will fly to Cairo and Addis Ababa; 
then southward to Nairobi in Kenya, 
where a selection committee has been 


Institute Representatives at 


Several members of IIE’s staff will at- 
tend the Annual Conference of NAFSA, 
to be held in San Francisco, April 28— 
May 2. Attending from the New York 
office are Kenneth Holland, president; 
David Wodlinger, director, U.S. Student 
Program; George Hall. director, For- 
eign Student Program; and Carolyn 
Graham, head of Student Relations. 
The Washington Office will be represent- 


NAFSA Conference 


organized this year, to cover the East 
African area. From Kenya he will go 
to Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo; 
then to West Africa, and finally to 
Dakar in French West Africa. He will 
also stop in Monrovia, Liberia, and 
make a brief visit to Sierre Leone. The 
greater part of Mr, Wilson’s time will be 
spent in the West African countries of 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria, since the 
largest proportion of African students 
in the United States come from those 
areas. 

This field survey has been planned 
in cooperation with the Institute’s Afri- 
ca Advisory Commitee, and the Public 
Affairs Officers in each of the areas 
concerened. 


ed by James Kline, director; Denver 
office by William Allaway, field repre- 
sentative; Houston office by Thomas 
Sutherland, director; Los Angeles by 
Aksel Nielsen, director, and Miss Ataloa. 
Glen Bowersox, field representative, will 
attend from the Chicago office; the staff 
of the Institute’s San Francisco office 


will attend. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive Vice President — DoNALD J. SHANK 
Vice President for Operations — Joun D. WiLson 


Executive Assistant to the President — PEARL G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Program ..GeorceE HALL 
Director, United States Student Program Davip B. WopLInceR 
Acting Director, Special Programs James A. MecNeIL 
Director, Development and Information Joun S. HOLLISTER 
Director of Research. . Cora Du Bots 
Director, Administrative Management BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Controller. . Daniets F. THIRLWALL 


Regional Offices 


Director, Washington Office... . James D. 
Director, Midwest Office, Chicago LoutsE LEONARD WRIGHT 
Director, West Coast Office, San Francisco Harriet J. Evien 
Director, Rocky Mountain Office, Denver Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Southwest Office, Houston THOMAS S. SUTHERLAND 


Director, Los Angeles Center for International Students and Visitors 
(Affiliate of Institute of International Education) AKSEL G. NIELSEN 


Director, European Office, Paris CHARLES A. FosTER 


Headquarters 


1 East 67th Street (at FiFfth Avenue), New York 21, N. Y. 


Washington Office: 1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Midwest Office: 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

West Coast Office: 421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 

Rocky Mountain Office: 1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado iz 
Southwest Office: 803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texas . } ve 


Los Angeles Center: 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 


European Office: 173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris (Vle), France 
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HE — What it is, What it does, 
and What it needs 


~ 

The Institute of International Education is the non- q 
governmental, non-profit American agency uniquely 
responsible for creating better understanding among 


the peoples of the world through the medium of 
educational exchanges. Since its founding in Feb- 
ruary 1919 by Stephen Duggan, IIE has interchanged 
students, scholars, and specialists. It has facilitated 
scholarship awards for some 20,000 foreign students 
here and U. S. students abroad. It has brought over 
2,000 lecturers, professors, technicians, specialists, 
and leaders from 35 countries for special lecturing, 
observation, and consultation in the United States. It 
has advised more than 525,000 persons on their 
foreign study and teaching plans. 


As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends 4 
upon foundations, corporations, and individuals to | 
support its work. Contributions are welcome as an oo 


investment in world understanding. 
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